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Etclesinstical Affairs. 


— — 


GOVERNMENT LOANS TO IRISH 
ECCLESIASTICS. 


In the course of the debates last year upon 
the Irish Church Bill, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue stated it to be the inten- 
tion of the Government to propose, at an early 
period, a measure enabling the various ecclesi- 
astical denominations in Ireland to borrow 
money on easy terms of the Government, for 
the purchase of glebes, and the erection of 
glebe-houses. Although the intimation, when, 
in the first instance, given by Mr. Gladstone 
occasioned no little surprise, it was not neces- 
sary to refer to it in the progress of the debates. 
On the Liberal side of the House there was an 
anxiety to say and do nothing which might 
damage the prestige of the Government or hinder 
the progress of the great measure which was 
then under discusgion. The matter was, how- 
ever, plainly dealt with elsewhere, and, if we 
are not misinformed, Mr. Gladstone was made 
aware of the fact that any such proposal would 
occasion the deepest dissatisfaction, and would 
be met by the most strenuous opposition. 


In the course of the present Session the ques- 
tion has been more than once put to the Govern- 
ment whether it was still intended to introduce 
such a measure, and the answer has been that the 
purpose was not abandoned. June, however, 
passed, and it did not make its appearance, but 
now, at the very close of the Session, when oppo- 
sition is most difficult to be organised, and when, 
most naturally, every body had given it up, it is 
suddenly brought in, read a first time, and put 
down for a second reading within a few days. 
Those whose duty it is to watch, on behalf of 
the Nonconformist body, the character and in- 
sidence of the various ecclesiastical measures 


brought before Parliament, are perfectly well 


aware of the necessity of even sleeping with 
one eye open” in the latter days of every Session 
of the Legislature. That is the time when, but 
for trained vigilance, almost anything can, in 
the small hours of the morning, be pushed 
through. Many watched to see whether this 
Bill would be placed on the notice paper. They 
didn’t expect it, but they thought it a possi- 
bility. Itisnowthere. It has been read asecond 
time, and it now depends mainly upon ourselves 
whether it shall make any rapid progress. 


The Bill is a bad Bill, and one that, after the 


settlement of the Irish Church question, should 
never have been introduced into Parliament. It 


is not even an honest Bill, for it will work, just | 
| as the Education Bill will work, not to the ad- 


vantage of the nation, but to the main advan- 
tage of asect. Fair and open on the face, it is 


1 | dictated by sectarian sympathy, and will end in 


sectarian aggrandisement. The Bill recites that 
‘it is expedient to afford facilities for obtaining 
loans for the erection, enlargement, and im- 

provement of glebe-houses, and for the acquire- 
ment of land for glebes in Ireland.” It is 
therefore proposed that loans may be granted 
by the Commissioners of Public Works to 
ecclesiastical persons in Ireland, such ecclesias- 
tical persons meaning any archbishop, bishop, 
clergyman, priest, curate, or minister of any re- 
ligious denomination whatever.” The Bill 


furthermore authorises, not only the lending of 
719 | money for such a purpose, but the lending it 


for the repayment of any debt that may now 
exist on any glebe or glebe-house. The money 
lent is to be secured by mortgage, which is to 
be repaid by annuities of five pounds per cent. 
for the term of thirty-five years, which annuity 
will discharge both capital and interest. That 
is to say, as money is found to be worth five 
per cent. at interest alone, the ecclesiastics 
borrowing upon these terms will, at the 
end of thirty-five years, get their glebes 
and glebe-houses for nothing. 

Before touching upon the details of this Bill, 
we may at once enter to it a preliminary objec- 
tion. The State detached itself last year from 
all connection with ecclesiastical bodies in Ire- 
land. It.ceased to control, to patronise, or to 
encourage them. It had been found, from ex- 
perience, that its meddling, and the way in which 
it had meddled, with the religious affairs of the 
people, had produced nothing but social anarchy 
and political discontent, and had even en- 
dangered the integrity of the Empire. It was 
therefore determined, for once, to do an act of 
great national justice. While the act was yet 
incomplete, an endeavour was made to attach to 
it certain apparently generous conditions. 
There was a strong party in favour of con- 
current endowment,” as well as of handing the 
glebes of the Irish Church over to its members 
for nothing, of paying the debts upon them and 
soon. All these and similar proposals, were, 
however, felt to be out of harmony with both 
the spirit and the purpose of the measure, 
and were rejected as decisively by the Legisla- 
ture as they had previously been condemned by 
the people. 

Now, however, we have these proposals sub- 
stantially revived, and revived by the very Go- 
vernment that resisted virtually similar proposals 
last year. For, if this Bill be anything, it is a 
Bill for the concurrent endowment of certain 
sects in Ireland. It is true, in the first place, 
that the endowments are euphoniously called 
“loans,” but, according to their terms, they are 
substantially gifts, even if the “annuities” 
should be paid to the end; while, as a matter 
of fact, nobody expects the payment of these 
annuities will be enforced, We have had Irish 
„loans before: how many of them have been 
repaid ? 

But, in the second place, in order to judge of 
the real character of this Bill and its effects, 
we have to look at the condition of ecclesiastical 
bodies in Ireland. We find, in the first place, 
the Episcopalians, with glebes and glebe-houses 
not only already existing, but with more than they 
want or can want. Indeed, the Legislature, 
last year, took possession of a pretty large pro- 


portion of the —1 n ‘ak stil left the 
Episcopalian Establishment with some that, in 
their changed circumstances, they will be more 
anxious to sell than to keep. It is true that 
there are debts on some of these properties, 
and the clause in this Bill which gives power to 
pay debts out of money borrowed may have 
reference to these cases. But the Church Body 
can, we imagine, effect this, and effeot it with. 
out the interference of the Government. 

For whose benefit, then, can this Bill be de- 
signed? In order to answer this question we 
have to look at the condition of the principal 
ecclesiastical body in Ireland. This is the 
Roman Catholic. Now, the Roman Catholic 
priests have church edifices and they have con- 
gregations, but they have not glebes or glebe- 
houses. They are anxious for them ; they have 
complained of the want of them, and now the 
English Government is virtually going to make 
a present to them of just what they want. In 
effect, although not in name, this Bill will simply 
make a present to the Roman Catholic body in 
Ireland of several hundreds of thousands ster- 
ling. It is, of course, on its face a Bill “ for any 
religious denomination whatsoever,” but the 
Episcopalians do not need it; nor, we believe, 
do the Presbyterians, who generally have their 
“ manses,” and the Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists would not soil their hands by touching it. 
It is for the Roman Catholics alone that it is 
devised, and for their benefit mainly that it will 
be carried into operation. 


We profoundly regret that such a measure 
as this should have been brought in at all, and 
especially that it should have been brought i in 
at such a period of the Session. It is a mea- 
sure calculated to deepen a distrust that has 
already been painfully enough excited, of the 
ultimate policy of the Government as a whole. 
Upon this, however, we need say nothing more. 
Read, as the Bill was yesterday, a second time, 
it is no doubt impossible now to prevent its 
passing into law. Under the trustworthy 
guidance of Mr. Candlish many members, how- 
ever, filed into the division lobby against it. 
They were not successful, and the probability is 
that no material amendment can be made in 
Committee. So. much the worse; bat, never- 
theless, these things are hard to bear, and it is 
to be hoped that we have seen the last of their 
kind, 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tux question of the week, the settlement of which 
will be productive of the most serious consequences 
to the Establishment, is the decision given on Satur- 
day last in the case of Sheppard v. the Rev. W. J. E. 
Bennett. Mr. Bennett was prosecuted at the in- 
stance of the Church Association, for holding and 
advocating doctrines with respect to the Eucharist 
which were at variance with the formularieg of the 
Established Church. In his paper in the Church 
and the World,” and in his Plea for Toleration,” he 
had expressed sentiments which seemed to accord - 
rather more with the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome than with that of the Church of England— 
whatever the latter might be. While Mr. Bennett, 
in a subsequent edition, modified his original expres- 
sions upon this subject, there still remained enough 
to mark the great and indeed irreconcileable difference 
between his own views and those held by the Evan- 
gelical party. He believes in an actual change of 
the elements during consecration ; he believes in 
the objective presence of Christ in them; he be- 
lieves that Christ is present in them, and is to be 
adored through them as they appear on the altar. 
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This is not Transubstantiation,” but it is divided 
from that doctrine only by a metaphysical distinc- 
tion. The question arose whether Mr. Bennett's 
view is in accordance with the formularies of the 
Established Church, The Dean of Arches, in his 
elaborate judgment of last Saturday, decides that 
they are, and not only that they are, but they ae 
the legal meaning of the formularies. Mr. Nennen 
made no appearance at his trial, either pexsonally or 


by counsel, and was ecquitted in his absemee. The | 


case now goes up to the Privy Council Committee. 
Perhaps no case which has ever been put before that 
body will have carried with it such immense issues. 
For, if Mr. Bennett’s doctrine be really the doctrine 
of the Established Church, then it follows that all 
the clergy should preach it. Anything contrary to 
it is contrary to law, and any clergyman preaching 
against it is preaching against the doctrine of his 
Church. Now, if anything is known, it is known 
that the whole of the Evangelical party re- 
pudiate this doctrine. Their views upon 
this subject are in harmony with the views 
of all Protestant Nonconformists. They believe in 
a “subjective” presence—in a spiritual influence 
dependent upon the state of the communicant, but 
in no change of elements, in no objective or actual 
presence in the bread and wine itself. The Dean of 
Arches, however, has decided that these views are 
wrong, and therefore illegal. We refrain from 
speculating upon what they will do in case the 
Dean's decision should be confirmed by the Privy 
Council Committee, as we refrain from speculating 
upon what the High-Church party will do in case it 
should be reversed and declared to be wrong. 
Hither way the consequences must be of very great 
moment. If they do not involve secession on one 
side or the other, they will involve a terrific de- 
terioration of conscience, and with that of moral 
and spiritual power. 

The Education Bill has passed its second reading 
in the Lords after a debate of only three or four 
hours, and has passed not only without a division, 
but with special applause from the Conservative 
benches. If nothing had been known of this mea- 
sure before, such a circumstance would have been 
sufficient to stamp its character. Whenever 
were the Lords known to pass any measure 
favourable to real religious equality, without the 
friends of religious equality having to rap at their 
doors over and over again, after repeated and con- | 
temptuous rejections? What did the Lords do with 
the Church-rate Bill? What did they do with the 
Qualification for Offices Bill? What have they done 
with the Universities Bill? There never has been 
a measure which they, who are opposed, on 
principle and on system, to every Liberal measure 
of any kind, have so delighted to--reveive as this 
Education measure. It is true that it contains a 
ballot clause, which, in its original form, might 
have afforded some protection to the squire and 
priest-ridden ratepayers of small country parishes, 
but which, having been made an open ballot,” is 
now of little if any use. Even this, however, the 
Duke of Richmond proposes to strike out, and no 
doubt he will succeed in his proposal. Nor have we 
any hesitation in saying, that, stubborn as the Go- 
vernment seemed to be in insisting upon the reten- 
tion of this clause when it was under debate in the 
Commons, it will not risk the final passage of the 
Bill by holding its own opinion against the Lords’ 
objection. . It will emerge from the Upper House a 
Bill of the character which their Lordships are de- 
lighted to honour, and as such it will pass into law. 

Reference has frequently been made during the 
late discussions to the actual feeling of the Metho- 
dists upon this question, and only on Friday night 
one member quoted the Methodists as in favour of 
the continuance of the denominational system. The 
position of this body was fairly tried at the first 
meeting of the Conference now assembled at Burslem, 
when the Rev. John Bedford, an ex - President, moved 
a resolution in favour of the inerease of Wesleyan 
day-schools, as such, requesting the Conference, at 
the same time, to institute inquiries with a view to 
the establishment of such schools wherever pos- 
sible. Mr. Bedford, however, like many others, had 
misjudged the sentiment of the Wesleyan body. He 
was opposed in a vigorous speech from Mr. Isaac 
Holden, while the Rev. Wiliam Arthur—a name of 
greater power in the denomination than Mr. Bed- 
ford’s—moved an amendment, not in favour of de- 
nominational education, but simply declaring against 
the secular system. The debate went on, and there 
seemed to be no prospect of union or agreement, 
when the Rev. Mr. Hall, the late ex-Preaident, rose to 
express his surprise that there should be any 
attempt to force such a discussion. Mr. Hall said :— 
4 Education Committee had 
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abandonment of their old and he could not 
sanction cooduct on the part of some by whom Protes- 


tantiem was being betrayed. 


When the Irish Education question comes up for 
discussion, those Methodists who so jubilantly 
favour the denominational system, will perhaps 
remember Mr. Hall’s words. But this discussion 
shows, how surely, if not rapidly, the character of 
Methodism is changing. It is broad where once it 
was narrow, liberal where once it was almost in- 
tolerant. The Liberal party—and there is a strong 
one—in the body are making their influence felt, 
and by-and-bye will no doubt possess a predominant 
power. They are, however, as all minorities, and 
especially all growing minorities are, in a difficult 
position, and such as to deserve, although not 
perhaps to need, all the moral help that can be given 
to them. 


The proposal made by Dr. Ball to include in the 
English census questions relating to religious pro- 
fession was happily defeated yesterday afternoon. 
The division was a narrow one, however, and hence 
the Lords may be encouraged to try their hands at 
an amendment. If so, and they should succeed, 
we shall not be out of danger for some days yet to 
come. The Scoteh Census Bill, in which, also, no 
returns of religious profession are required, will 
share the fate of the English. On the whole, we 
are inclined to think that we are safe, but we are 
never quite safe until both Houses of Parliament 
have held their last sittings, and gone off for their 
holidays. May that happy time be delayed not one 
day longer than is necessary ! 


THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF 1851. 


Once more Mr. Horace Mann, in consequence of 
the revived objections to the Religious Census of 1851, 
feels called upon to justify in the Nimes the accuracy 
of the statistical returns he was then called upon to 
put in shape. He points out that the inquiry under- 
taken in 1861 related to the provision for religious 
worship and the extent to whieh the means provided 
were made use of, and that it was not an enumeration 
of professed adherents to the different sects. 
Although he does not share, except upon statistical 


inquiry, Mr. Mann ventures to submit that the 
results to be obtained from it are of immeasurably 
less importance than those to be obtained by the 
plan adopted twenty years ago. If, however, as 
seems probable, the course then followed is not to 
be again pursued, it is obviously all the more de- 
sirable that the only source of information on the 
greater subject should not, through mere prejudice, 
be carelessly and causelessly discredited. Mr, Mann 
proceeds to give reesons why, in his firm opinion, 


Cenaus of 1851 may be thoroughly relied upon. He 
days: 
Of course, the testimon 
work 


his own 
draw 
all 


of a compiler on behalf of 

must be Diya ved 15 i= some 
“any D & case t be true 

thet was animated by an ecclesiastical vg 
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value; and as it happens (since the 
noticed) that, inetead of being “ an active Dissenter,” 
he was a very passive and eclectic Churchman (whose 
unofficial inferences from the tables were by no means 
to Nonconformists), ibly more weight 
may be attached, by members of Convocation, to the 
circumstance that he is necessarily much better 
acquainted than the oritios with the checke which 
r. against inaccuracy, and that he spent the best 
part of three years in testing and digesting the returns 
and employing every practicable means of making the 
results a aman Nat, however, to rely too much 
on the evidence of this Sencsiption, I may perhaps be 
allowed, while etill avoi a detailed reply, to call one 
r to — * prominent . 
: importaat witness is present Bishop of 
Winchester, who appears to have done what very few, 


nal] Oxford. At first, no doubt, 


„terial, was not to the discredit of the 


ful | Strange as it may seem to 


grounds, in the objections made to the latter form of falla 


the objections that have been taken rest on no sub- | be 
stantial basis, and that the aggregate results of tho 


Nevertheless, bis evidence may not be without ite 
point must be 


| issue. 


1 


if any, of the other objectors have done i. s., compared 
the official with an independent inquiry, which enabled 
him to corroborate the Census statements so far as they 
referred to the Church of England in the diocese of 
when under the impression 
that his own data indicated an attendance of 117,421, 
while the number stated Sy the — was but a 5 
his lordsbip naturally exp ve doubts of the 

of ire report ; but when it was perceived 


thet ne ofl! ep meération 147,362 Church 
; — 8 at once admitted 
that y rs — 11 2 i 


between this 
and the number which his own reporters men- 
as the a attendance. It may, I suppose, 
be fairly assumed that the difference, however imma- 
Census ; and it is 
only reasonable to infer, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, that the method which insured so near an 


to in the diocese of Oxford would 

o same result, so far as the Established Church 
conoerned, in other of England. 

2. The prominent 7 which mach of the 


proof which 

be involved in the fact that in certain cases the number 
of persons returned as attending was greater than the 
number of sittings provided in the chapels attended. 
careless critics, the two 
ae are 2 The number of per- 
sons who attended a chapel was in cases greater 

and this simply be- 
some other com- 
services, attended by different per- 
— rr 
cases — ue cause, may 
Aar * he 1 2 

complete result is a 
b the fact that the proportion of sittings oceupied in 

urobes and cha respectively was—in = ; 
r. 14 i Mas . dering that, 
avour 8 ain ys consi 
in the absence of endowments, they depend almost 
entirely for their maintenance upon the size of the con- 
gregations which can be collected. (It may be observed 
in passing that these figares have some bearing on the 

uestion of the comparative influence of rain upon 
hurchmen and Dissenters.) 

The a may serve as a specimen of many tests 
which enable statisticians to assert the general accuracy 
ofa mass of facts in spite of possible errors in i 
cases; and when, in addition to wll poor of con- 
fidence, it can, as I believe, be affi that every in- 
dependent inquiry of sufficient scope has served to esta- 
blish the substantial correctness of the work of 1851, I 
hope that I may, without obtrusiveness, endeavour, for 
the L * in 2 game of 22 * to 
protect what is reall o property from unjust depre- 
ciation through the — attacks of those to 
whom the facts, or some supposed deductions from them, 
are distasteful. 


munions, repeated 
sons, are beld in 


The follow aper was place by the Liberation 
Society in . ot all the Liberal members of 


the House of Commons yesterday: 
Dr. Ball, M. P., h given notice that, in the oom · 
mittee on the bill for taki the Census of Eogland in 


1871, he will move an amendment involving a compul- 
sory inquiry into the religious profession of every 
inbabitant of the country, attention is invited to the 
following reasons why such amendment should be 


ected :— 
* Because a — 2 
believe that the ernment has no right to compel 
individuals to make any declaration in eir 
religious belief or practice. Many of 
bound to withhold the required in 
8 the returns obtained will be seriously defective. 

2. Because the undefined position of numerous indi- 
viduals, in to religion, or to religious organi- 
sations, w render it difficult for them to make au 
accurate return; while the returns furnished by occu- 
piers, on behalf of others, would, in many cases, be un- 
trnetworthy and misleading. 

8. » while a very considerable portion of the 
population are not in the habit of attending places of 

ip, and are unconnected with any religious body, 
their unwillingness to admit the fact would lead them 
to give replies which would be untrue, and altogether 
ci 


ous. | 

4. Because, from the political importance known to 
be attached at the present time to ecclesiastical statis- 
tics, the members of the various denominations would 
be strongly tempted to resort to improper means to swell 
their respective numbers. 

5. Because the attempt to take such a census would 
not merely furnish an occasion for misrepresentation 
and fraud, but would give rise to suspicion and to irrita- 
tion of feeling—both now and hereafter—which would 
outweigh the advantages likely to arise from the in- 
quiry, even were it possible to ensure accurate and re- 


results. 

It is — 8 ye of these evils would 
t op e suggestion, that, in 

itian to an inquiry into the personal profession of 
individuals II be a census of debe es, 
and aleo of attendance, in places of worship, as im the 
ear 1851. Oa the country, the ites for dis- 
onesty would be increased in number, ond any attempt 
to check one set of returns by others—a ng, more 
2 less, open to objection—would result in hopeless con- 


on. 

It is suggested that an inquiry into the number of 
and the sittings in, places of worship, is one which co 
be made with the greatest certainty of a satisfactory 
A census of Sunday attendau 
be objected to by Nonccuformists ; bat to any Govern- 
mental attempt to deal with the religious professions of 
2 they will feel obliged to offer strenuous re- 
sistance. 


THE IRISH GLEBE LOANS BILL. 


This is a bill to amend the Act of 1 & 2 William 
IV. o. 83, and to afford facilities for obtaining 
loans for the erection, enlargement, and im 


ve- 
ment of glebe houses, and for the a8 dat en of 


lands for es, in Ireland”—the Act referred to 
the extension and promotion of public 
sin Ireland. It atithorises the Co oners 
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of Public Works to make loans, to the extent of 
three-fourths of the value, for (1) erecting, or im- 
proving, “‘ any dwelling-house for any ecclesiastical 
person,” belonging to “ any religious denomination 
whatsoever”; (2) purchasing land, to the extent of 
ten acres, to be occupied as glebe land ; and (3) for 
discharging any debt incurred for either of such 
pu prior to the passing of the Act. 

The loans are tobe repaid by the annual payment 
of 5 per cent. on the amount, for the term of thirty- 
five years; or by an earlier payment of a larger 
amount, by agreement. This annual payment will 
be regarded as a rent-charge on the glebe, and be 
recoverable as such. In the case of the glebe houses, 
repayment is to be secured by mortgage, bond, or 
otherwise ; the security of three persons being taken 
in the absence of a mo 

The Act is to continue in 
1875. 

Under the Act of the 10th Vict. o. 32, the Episco- 
palians of Ireland have had the benefit of State 
loans for the same purposes; but the power of 
borrowing possessed by the Irish clergy has now 


— by the passing of the Irish Church Act of 
1869. 


force till September 1, 


The Glebe Loans (Ireland) Bill revives all our 
antipathy to concurrent endowment in any form or 
shape. After the unanimous expression of opinion 
evoked in the country against new religious endow- 
ment, or anything resembling it, we cannot think 
the House of Commons will sanction a scheme it 
refused when the Lords sought to make it part of 
the Irish Church Bill. The lending of State money 
for denominational purposes is one the public will 
not sanction, and we look to independent Liberals, 
with confidence, to resist this left-handed plan for 
temporarily bribing all religions.—Western Daily 
Mercury. 


THE VOTING OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


Correspondents of the Zimes throw some light on 
the circumstances attending the voting of the Dogma 
of Papal Infallibility on Monday week, the 18th 
instant. 1t will be remembered that on the first vote, 
on the 13th, eighty-eight Fathers voted ‘ Non 
placet,”’ and sixty-two gave a conditional vote. The 
Pope was astounded, and it is stated that when 
Cardinal Bilio read out the numbers, he appeared to 
be almost paralysed and fainting. Many were ab- 
sent through “illness. Oardinals Antonelli and 
Berardi were not present. Cardinals Schwartzen- 
burg, Rauscher, and Matthieu voted Non placet; 
while Guidi and Silvestre voted among the juzxta 
modum party. The Archbishop of New York joined 
the majority. The Archbishop of Tuam (Dr. M‘Hale) 
and Bishops Clifford and Erringher gave a Non 
placet, while Dr. Ullathorne, Bishop of Birmingham, 
voted Flacet juxta modum. The English were pretty 
equally divided, and the greater proportion of the 
Irish were ‘‘ conditionalists.”” A large proportion of 
the Orientals, to the general surprise, gave’ a Non 
placet. The public proclamation of the dogma on 
the 18th took place amid thunder, lightning, and 
rain. It was hurried on by the apprehensions which 
war has awakened, and by the great anxiety of the 
bishops to get away. The efforts to turn the Pope 
from his purpose have been unceasing up to the last 
moment. Writing on the 18th the Times corre- 
spondent says :— 


On Friday, in consequence of a resolution of the In- 
ternational Committee, a deputation consisting of five 
of their number sought and had a audience of the Pope. 
They were, as Lam informed, Cardinal Schwartzenburg, 
Monseigneur Darboy, Archbishop of Paris; Monseig- 
neur Ginouillhac, recently created Archbishop of Lyons ; 
Monseigneur Calabriano, Archbishop of Milan; and 
Monseigneur Conolly, Archbishop of Halifax. The 
8 of Paris is stated to have thrown himself at 
the feet of the Pope and entreated bim not to make 
himself infallible—all to no purpose, as the event has 
proved. His Holiness received them kindly, begged 
them to leave in writing a statement of what they de- 
sired, and then dismissed them, not, however, before 
Cardinal Schwartzenburg, as I am told, declared that 
the dogma would not be worth the paper on which it 
was written. On Saturday the Fathers met again in a 
general congregation to consider the votes of Placet 
Juæta modum,” and later in that day the Opposition 
Fathers met at the Archbishop of Paris’s and Cardinal 
Rausober's apartments. Instead of adhering to their 
original proposition to attend the Council and to declare 
their votes, it was decided to draw up a protest, sign it, 
and then, absenting themselves from the Council, leave 
Rome as soon as possible. The 17th, therefore, was a 
busy day. One might have counted no fewer than fifteen 
carriages at a time at the door of Cardinal Rauscher, 
and last evening nearly twenty of the Fathers left Rome, 
and seven or eight this morning. There were ninety- 

six absentees from the public session this morning, as 
far as I can collect at present, while 547 who were present 
voted “ Placet,“ and two Neapolitans had tke pluck to 
ery, ‘Non placet.” The request of the deputation from 
the International Committee was, that His Holiness 
would omit to say that the infallibility of the Pope was 
the tradition of the Church, and that he would cause 
the anathema to be removed, but that is the bonne 
bouche of the whole affair, and it was rather too mach 
to expect that Christians so fond of cursing could ab- 
stain from one curse more. There was a little episode 
at the Congregation on Saturday worth nothing. At 

tho close of the 8 I believe a cardinal read a 

rotest against the “putidissimas calumnias,” which 
ve been published Ar and pamphleteers, 
not merely “the heterodox and open enemies of the 

Cross of Christ,” but those who call themselves the 
sons of the Catholic Church.” Two copies of a protest 
were therefore sent to each of the Fathers, who were 
invited to express their sentiments regarding the “ base 
lies” and false and calumnious statements which 
had been spread to the dishonour of the Church and the 
august of our Most Holy Lord (Pius IX.). 
Moreover, they were invited to sign it, which it was said 
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was done, and these papers were placed in the archives 
of the Council. Many, however, certainly did not sign 
the protest, and could not honestly sign it, for I know 
those among the Fathers who declared that every word 
in La Dernière Heure du Concile,” one of the works 
condemned, was true, And now all who can are leaving. 
On Saturday the Papal permission to start on their 
travels was given to the Fathers, who have been dis- 
persing ever since. 

The correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
writes: —“ The ambassadors of France and Austria 
have each held long conferences with Cardinal 
Antonelli. There is no mention at the Vatican of a 
withdrawal of the French troops, nor any sign of 
movement at Civita Vecchia. Great excitement pre- 
vails among the Roman population and in the pro- 
vincial towns, and numbers of young men have left 
Rome to enlist in Garibaldian bands. The sympathy 
manifested for Prussia by the Vatican and all the pre- 
lates here can only be explained by their suspecting 
an understanding between France and Italy to make 
Rome the price of an Italian alliance.“ 

The Pesther Lloyd says :—‘‘ We learn that the 
Hungarian Minister of Public Worship has been 
summoned to Vienna to concert steps with the Cis- 
leithan Ministry against the dogma of Infallibility 
and for the abolition of the Concordut. The Hun- 
garian Ministry recommends that the promulgation 
of the new dogma in Austria and Hungary should be 
prohibited.” 

The Vatican publishes the text of the decree of 
Infallibility passed on Monday, the 18th inst. The 
essential words of the decree are: —“ We teach and 
define to be a divinely revealed dogma that the 
Roman Pontiff, when speaking c cathedra—i.e., dis- 
charging the office of Pastor and Doctor of all 
Christians, in virtue of his supreme Apostolic autho- 
rity—he defines that a doctrine on faith aud morals 
is to be held by the Universal Church—he then, by 
the Divine assistance promised to him in Blessed 
Peter, enjoys that infallibility with which the Divine 
Redeemer endowed His Church in defining doctrine 
on faith and morals; and consequently the decisions 
of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, 
and not in virtue of the consent of the Church.” 

We believe we are right in 8 positive oon 
tradiction to the report that the Emperor of the 
French intends withdrawing his troops from Rome or 
Civita Vecchia.— Weekly Register (Romish organ), 


Dean Close writes to the Record to advise the 
Evangelical party to ee N from the coming 
Church Congress at Southampton, which has been 
arranged, he says, to suit semi-Papists and semi- 
sceptics. 

AnotHER Return From Roms.—On Saturday 
morning last, July the 17th, the wife of an incum- 
bent of a parish in the neighbourhood of Oxford, 
having made a public declaration renouncing the 
Church of Rome, and declaring an adherence to the 
Church of England, was received back into the 
Church and partook of the Holy Communion with 
several of the parishioners, who seemed overjoyed 
at the event. When the matter became generally 
known the bells were set ringing for a long time. 

Tue Epvcation BILL. Ix THE Lonps.— The Duke 
of Richmond has already given notice that in com- 
mittee on the Elementary Education Bill he will 
move the addition of the following clause :—* For the 
purpose of inspection or examination of any public 
elementary school on religious as well as other sub- 
jects by other than Her Majesty’s Inspectors, it shall 
~ lawful for the managers of such a school to fix a 
day, not more than twice in one year, on which such 
examination and inspection shall take place, and on 
such day or days the time-table hereinbefore men- 
tioned may be changed or abrogated ; provided that 
any scholar who has been withdrawn by his parent 
from instruction in religious subjects shall not be 
examined or be present at the examination on reli- 
gious subjects.“ 

Tue Irish Primittve Metuopists.—At its recent 
sitting in Belfast the Primitive Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Conference passed a resolution in favour of a 
close union with the Irish Church. An eminent 
Chancery lawyer whose opinion has been taken on 
the subject, says the society could not join any 
other communion but the Irish Church without en- 
tailing very heavy expense by obtaining an Act of 
Parliament for that purpose. This opinion was laid 
before Master Brooke, who fully agrees with it in 
every particular. Extracts of letters were read in 
the Conference from the Irish bishops, earnestly 
desiring a closer union between the socicty and the 
hurch. A committee was appointed of 
preachers and representatives to confer with an 
committee the Irish Church might select to take the 
matter into consideration. 

JUDGMENT IN THE Bennett Ritvaist Casze.—Sir 
Robert Phillimore gave judgment in the case of 
„Sheppard v. the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett,“ on Satur- 
day. Ho held that the vicar of Frome, by his origi- 
nal language respecting the visible presence of our 
Lord, and the adoration of the consecrated elements, 
had contravened the law of the Church. Mr. Ben- 
nett had, however, since modified the expression of 
his sentiments; there would, consequently, 
neither a suspension nor a monition to abstain for the 
future from using the language which was now con- 
demned. The Dean of Arches further held that to 
describe the mode of presence as objective, real, 
actual, and spiritual, was certainly not contrary to 
law. With respect to other charges, viz., those re- 
lating to sacrifice and worship, he decided that Mr. 
Bennett had not exceeded tho liberty which the law 
allowed upon these subjects. 55 

Tun Maruiace Law IV IuxLANxD.— Tho bill 
which is now before Parliament to regulate the 
Marriage Law of Ireland provides that marriages 
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be * 
by the publication of banns, or license, or by certi- 
The bishops of the dis- 
wered to license churches 
or chapels for the celebration of marriages, and aleo 
to grant licences for marriages. Marriages may be 
solemnised by an Episcopalian clergyman between a 
who is a Protestant Episcopalian and one who 
is not; and by a Roman Catholic clergyman be- 
tween a person who is a Roman Catholic and otto 
who is not on certain conditions. 

Tun Westminster Annzr Communtox.—Some of 
the clergy who are scan at the Dean of 
Wostminster's mixed communion in Henry VII.'s 
Chapel are getting up a memorial on the subject tv 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, which will be pre- 
sented to His Grace on an early day. The me- 
morlilists say :—‘‘ Wo, the undersigned priests and 
deacons of the Church of England, desire to express 
to your Grace, as our chief pastor, our grief and 
astonishment at the admission in Westminster Abbey, 
to the Blessed Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, of teachers of various seots a, separato 
from our communion, and more especially of one 
understood to be a denier of the divinity of our 
Lord. We also beg respectfully to state our belief 
that the Church expressly intended to guard against 
the ibility of such a cause of offence by the 
rubric which requires that ‘there shall none be ad- 
mitted to the Holy Communion until such times as 
he . or be ready and desirous to bo con - 
flrm hes IL 
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THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


As we stated in our last number, the Wesleyan Con- 
ference meetings take place this year in the Potteries. 
Several of the neighbouring towns will be visited, 
but the first publio sitting takes place at Burslem 
to-morrow, when the Prosidentand taries will be 
chosen. 

We have already reported the proceedings of the 
Education Committee of Review, at which it was 
decided that no connexional action should be taken 
relative to the present aspect of the education question. 

On Wednesday the Chapel Committee of Review 
met, and the Rev. OC. Praest moved a resolution ex- 
pressive of thankfulness for the success of the Chapel 
department in the building of new chapels, and in 
peying off the debts on existing 2 of worship. 

e was glad that the Wesleyans the necessary 
— for the maintenance of religious truth, 

ut even these were of little value if they did not 
secure the great object of personal godliness in their 
ministers and people. He trusted they would be 
faithful to their Protestant principles. He believed 
there was too much disposition on the part of many 
leading statesmen to favour Popery. Where Non- 
conformists asked for anything reasonable they were 
refused, but the Roman Catholics demanded greater 
things, and they got them. He began to be of 
opinion that they, as Wesleyans, would have to work 
more than they had done with the Nonoonformists. 
It might be difficult to work with some of them, but 
he thought they might form a small and simple plat- 
form upon which they might co-operate with their 
Nonconformist brethren. The resolution was se- 
conded by Mr. RaDNIIL, of London, and supported 
by Mr. Surrn, of Leeds. The next resolution com- 

ined of the irregular manner in which several 
building operations had been undertaken. Sixty- 
five such cases had been entered upon during the 
ear, involving an outlay of more than 60,000/. 
veral gentlemen spoke upon the subject, and in 
speaking to the same resolution, Dr. Rico expressed 
his regret and surprise that such irregularities should 
have occurred. 

Dr. Ospornn moved a resolution calling attention 
to the necessity of increasing the income of the 
Chapel Fund in order to meet the increasing require- 
ments of the Wesleyan Society. He suggested that 
much more might be made of subscriptions from 
trustees, and if all the chapels contributed some- 
thing to the fund it would be very efficiently 
augmented. In movements of this kind they should 
maintain theconnexional principle, and remember that 


y | what they got for the connexional funds, they got 


for themselves, and each individual circuit shared 
the general good. Mr. Isaac Howpen seconded 
Dr. Osborn’s resolution. He thought that in urging 
others to increase their subscription he should either 
increase his own or give reasons for not doing so. 
One cause of his success in life was not being con- 
tent with things as they were. He thought that 
Gothic chapels were not the best for Wesleyans. 
They were difficult to speak in; besides, they had a 
mission to the poor, and he did not think that poor 
They (the Wesleyans) 
might have a few apish imitations of splendid eccle- 
siastical buildings, but they could not sycceed in 
rivalling the Church of England as to the style of 
their places of worship. He was not the enemy of 
the Church of England. John Wesley was not, but 
he had reason for coming out of it, and he wasa 
ter friend to evangelical truth. He referred to 

r. Martin's chapel at Westminster as a model as 
to form, acoustic properties, cheapness, and comfort 
for the worshippers. He also referred to the project 
of establishing an insurance society for Wesleyan 
church property. Mr. Holden referred to tho 
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Catholic question. He did not think Mr. Gladstone 
had Popish tendencies, but, of course, like other 
statesmen, he could not be indifferent to the Catholic 
vote. The Wesleyans could get much, too, 
Government if they had many Wesle in the 
House of Commons, but he said, Thy mon 
perish with thee to all 2 who brought poli 
pressure to bear upon the Government in order to 
get 1 money. * 2 ol eer erg 
eld to the usage and original arrangements as 
chapel architecture, which left the people free to 
adopt any style of architecture they pleased, and it 
would certainly be out of place to enact laws for the 
ulation of the people’s tastes. i 
r. Howanrx, of chester, moved a resolution 
urging the trustees to husband their income, with a 
view to the extension of religion. The incomes of 
the several chapels, he said, should not be expended 
in small extras, in mere matters of taste, or in easing 
the ordinary means of supporting the ministry, but 
in the enlargement and extension of the work of God. 
The Rev. Cuantes Haypon seconded the resolution, 
and in a sentence indicated the true policy of chapel 
trustees when he said that ‘‘they should try to get 
a surplus and then use it well.“ 

Mr. Pgruerysrivgs, of Launceston, in supporting 
the resolution, said that the poor people ought to be 
made comfortable in the House of , and their 
seats should be accessible to them without their 
having to pass some considerable distatce under the 
observation of the congregation, Dr. Wappy 9 
with Mr. Holden in his remarks against Gothic 
chapels for Methodism. They were unsuitable for 
their purpose, and difficult to speak in. Gothic 
chapels had been too much favoured in Methodism, 
and he (Dr. Waddy) hoped to see a reaction against 
them. He did not, of course, wish to see ugly 
chapels, but he thought that square chapels in the 
Italian style might be made sufficiently beautiful. 
The Rev. J. R. Hatt said that in some Gothic 
chapels the preacher could be easily heard, and the 
ease and comfort of speaking in Gothic chapels de- 
pended upon the manner in which they werearranged 
internally. 

The meeting of the Home Mission and Contingent 
Fund Committee was held on Thursday morning ; 
the Rev. Dr. Jobson, President, in the chair. 

The general report was read by theSzcretary, Rev. 
O. Prest, from which the following particulars are 
taken :—‘‘Income for year, 25,700/., an increase on 
the annual income since the reorganisation of this 
work of 16,7381, Increase of members in those cir- 
cuits in which home missionary ministers are labour- 
ing is for the year 715, and since these missions were 
reorganised in their present form, 14,686. In the 
same time sixteen new chapels, providing accommo- 
dation for 6,110 hearers, and at a cost of 25,9101. ; 

ular services established, 425 ; society classes, 
665 ; Sabbath-achools, 122; children in attendance, 
10,730: day-ech 24; cottage services on week- 
days, 425; Bible „ 69; domiciliary visits to 
the sick and others, 64,966; 51 home mission 
stations have been merged into regular circuit work ; 
50 ministers’ houses have been provided; 5,620. has 
been granted during five years to aiding in the fur- 
nishing of 141 ministers’ houses; 79 married minis- 
ters are supported by this fund. During the year 
ministers appointed to the army have ministered to 
4,449 soldiers, who have declared themselves as Wes- 
leyans. Both parade and voluntary services had 
been unusually well attended. 


The Rev. O. Prest moved the first resolution, refer- 
ring to the work of the past year—its success and en- 
couragements. He drew attention to the work of 
home missions in London, and of the Metropolitan 
— — Building Fund. He also referred to the in- 
tention to recommend to Conference the propriety of 
engaging rooms and cotttages in London, where sites 
of chapels could not at once be obtained, and also the 
employment of Bible-women and other lay labourers. 


Sir Francis Lycett seconded the resolution. He 
referred chiefly to the work of home missions in 
London. Thirty years ago, Methodists had sittings 
in their chapels 20,000 people; now there was 
room for 70,000; and yet Methodists were the 
smallest, in London, of the large denominations. The 
Baptists had sittings for nearly 120,000 people, and 
the Independents for nearly 200,000. One reason of 
this was that they secured eligible sites for chapels 
in time. He (Sir F. Lycett) offered to give 10,0000. 
for ten new chapels in the next year, if another 
10,0001. for the same purpose could be raised in the 
provinces. Ten years ago there were thirty-seven 
ministers in London, and now there were seventy- 
five; but this was totally inadequate to the work in 
the metropolis. He urged that more chapels should 
be built, in order to meet the requirements of the 
* inns of Methodists from the country. The 
Metropolitan Chapel Building Committee asked for 
the appointment of an influential minister to under- 
take the office of s in connection with it. 

The Rev. S. R. HALL spoke at length upon the 
kind of agents to be employed by this society; and 
regarded with favour the proposal to introduce 
another class of labourers, Dr. Osnorn maintained 
that such training as was given in the theological 
institutions was calculated to fit and not unfit the 
students for home mission work. The Rev. T. 
Vaszy, Mr. I. Horx, and others, spoke upon the 
same question. The Rev. W. Anrnun, M. A., urged 


. this adaptation, and this-fact ought to 


tments to be made. He 
ventured the opinion 


the West-end of London 


needed to be cared for as well as the East-end, * 
next to Oxford, he believed it was in the West o 
London where the battle between - and 
Protestantism must in the next few years be fought. 


from | home-mission labour should be increased in 
and rural districts. Mr. Newton (Richmond) 


| The Rev. Joszru Harcreaves moved a resolution 


recommending to Conference that a minimum allow- 
ance for ministers should be fixed, and urging that 
towns 


— the — — age M.P., 
supporting the resolution, of the import- 
ance of a good intellectual training for the 2 ‘ 
and the need for fixing a minimum allowance for the 
ministry. He also 11 what steps were being 
taken to secure for Wesleyan chaplains the same 
— ry . were granted to Roman Catholics. He 
would deny the latter no civil or religious right, but 
he must contend that Wesleyans, occupying the posi- 
tion they did in the land, were entitled to the same 
— es. Why was it that Romanist chaplains 
mission to the prisons of England, while 
Wesleyan chaplains had not? He also urged the 
importance of pastoral visitation of the people. 
Messrs. J. J. Lidgett, H. H. Fowler, and others, tonk 
part in the general conversation which ensued. The 
resolution passed. Resolutions of thanks to the 
various officers were voted by the committee, and 
the business closed. : 
On Friday morning the affairs of the Theological 
Institutions came under review. The Rev. Dr. 
James read the reports of the three colleges at Rich- 
mond, Didsbury, and Headingley. The students 
in the two latter are prepared for the ministry in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and thgse in the former 
for the-work of missionaries abroad. Reference was 
made to the selection of the Rev. W. F. Moulton, 
M.A, classical tutor at Richmond, as a member of 
the Committee for the Revision of the Bible appointed 
by the Committee of Convocation. The Rev. J. D 
en, classical tutor at Didsbury, has also been 
appointed. The Rev. Joun Farrar, general trea- 
surer, read the financial statement, which showed a 
balance in hand of nearly 1,0002, The Rev. O. 
Prest moved a resolution expressing satisfaction 
with the reports read. He denied that there was 
any tendency in the mode of teaching followed in 
these institutions to uofit them for the evangelistic 
work of the Christian Church. Dr. Rice suggested 
the advantage of establishing a preliminary echool or 
class, in connection with the theological institutions, 
in which candidates for the ministry who had not 
enjoyed the advantages of early culture might be 
prepared for the more advanced studies of the inati- 
tution. Messrs. Pocock and Lripcert spoke on the 
same subject, the latter more especially urging that 
e who were to be the future ministers of 
Methodism should be trained in an acquaintance 
with the literary and theological treasures in the 
English lan e. A conversation followed upon 
the kind of intellectual training most likely to pre- 
pare the students for the ministry, in which the 
Revs. Dr. James, W. Antuur, and others took part. 
The committee closed with votes of thanks to the 


different officers. 


The recent census of the Society of Friends in 
d shows an unusual increase in the number of 
members during the past year. 

The Rev. J. S. Pearsall, the esteemed pastor of 
Eocleston - square Congregational Church, has been 
under the necessity, arising out of severe personal 
affliction, of resigning his pastorate. 

The congregation of the High Church, Inverness, 
vacant through the recent removal of the Rev. Donald 
Fraser, M.A., to Marylebone, have resolved to pre- 
sent a call to the Rev. J. Thain Davidson, of 
Islington. | 
Signor Gavazzi delivered an address on the“ Italian 
Free — in 13 ty 9 fh rene 2 
evening. It appeared from his statement there 
are thirty-three churches of this order. Signor 
Gavazzi had been deputed to re t them in the 
approaching Conference at New York. A collection 
was made towards defraying his expenses. 

Orxx-Ain Missiox.— The quarterly meeting of the 
members and friends of this society was held on 
Monday evening in the Rev. Thomas ae 
new school hall, Cadogan-terrace, Chelsea. 
chair was occupied by Lord Radstock, and a special 
address on How shall Christ be preached to the 
Masses? was delivered by the Rev. J. G. Gregory, 
minister of Park Chapel, Chelsea. ‘This is the second 
uarterly meeting the society has held away from 
the usual place of meeting; the previous one being 
at Westminster Chapel by invitation of the Rev. 
Samuel Martin, who, as in Mr. Alexander’s case, pro- 
vided tea free. 

Dawrisk. — The Rev. Frederick Wagstaff having 
resigned the pastorate of the Congregational Church, 
Dawlish, Devon, after a ministry of rather over 
three years and a half, preached his farewell sermon 
on Sunday evening, July 24th. On the Friday pre- 
vious a purse was presented to Mr. W „ the 
contents of which had been subscribed by persons of 
various religious and political opinions in the town; 
a fact which is the more significant because the rev. 

tleman has not hesitated to take a prominent part 
u political matters, and not long since received a 
present of books in recognition of services rendered 
oo Liberal cause during the goneral election of 

ARRIVAL or THE Rev, RonkRT Morrat.—With the 
arrival of the Norseman on Monday, an interesting 
item of news is connected. Amongst the passenger- 
was the veteran South African missionary, Rober 
Moffat, who for more than fifty years has been suc 
cessfully grappling with the most degrading forms of 
heathenism. A 8 bas almost passed away 
since he used to delight Eoglish audiences with his 
stories of African life and adventure, and fire their 
enthusiasm in the cause of missions. Those, how- 
ever, who remember the dark-eyed, black-haired, 


nise the * of their 0 days * 
grey-haired and grey-bearded man of nearly eighty 
4 of age who 4 just landed. Few missionaries 
ve met with a greater amount of success than Mr. 
Moffat. He has been the means of civilising the 
most barbarons and savage tribes, and of bringing 
them to respect law and order. It is his laudable 
boast that in the accomplishment of this he has used 
no other weapon than his Bible. The object of his 
visit to this country is that he may see through the 
press the Bible which he has translated into the 
Sechuana language, and he leaves his son in charge 
of his stations during his absence. Daily News. 
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olive-complexioned man of fifty will : 
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Correspondence, 


MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. MIALL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — Allow me to express in your columns my hearty 
thanks to the hon. member for Bradford for the earnest 
and just protest he made on Friday night against the 
Education Bill. 

Mr. Gladstone’s retort, that Dissenters have been 
seeking their own narrow objects rather than the good 
of the community, is most unfair. Neither Mr. Miall 
norany other Dissenter has sought in any particalar for 
exceptional legislation in their favour; Churchmen— 
the winning section of them—have sought such State 
favour, and Mr. Gladstone has givenit them. It is pre- 
posterous in him to assert that he has rejected narrow 
ends and aimed at wider ones wheu he has thrown over- 


| board and betrayed those who sought only perfect 


equality, and has legislated in the interests of a class to 
whom equality is a béte noir. 
Truly yours, 
ä THOMAS GREEN. 
Ashton -under-Lyne, July 17, 1870. 


PROPOSED DAY OF PRAYER. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir,—Will it not be well, in consideration of what 
awful consequences must result from another European 
war, for all the Nonconformists of England to appoint 
a day of special and united prayer to God that He will 
avert so great a calamity ? 
‘The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” 
Yours sincerely, 
H. L. 


Colleges und Schools. 


EAST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 


The distribution of prizes preparatory to the 
summer vacation took place on Wednesday last, in 
the presence of a large assembly of the friends of the 
school, including Edward Grimwade, Esq., Mayor of 
Ipswich, the Rev. Dr. Stoughton ; Revs. J. G. Rogers, 
A. Mackennal, W. Outhbertson; T. W. Davids, of 
Colchester; J. Davis, of Epping; D. Davies, of 
Stanstead; J. Irving, of Dunwell; Alfred Francis, 
Esq., of Colchester, co. Luncheon * 
ser ved, the company assembled in the schoo , 
Edward Grimwade, Esq., presiding. Letters expres- 
sive of interest in the institution, and of regret for 
unavoidable absence from the — were received 
from the Rev. D. Davies, of Therfield, near Royston, 
the secretary of the Herts Union; from the Rev. J. 
Wood, of Sawbridgeworth; from Mr. Bartlett, 
through whom the school has received the gift of a 
gold medal; from the Rev. A. Hannay, prevented by 
sudden indisposition; and from Samuel Morley, 
Esq., M. P., which was in the following terms :— 

House of Commons’ Lib July 19, 1870. 

Dear Mr. Alliott,—I am very . lose tho 
pleasure to which you invite me of attending your 
gathering to-morrow. I should have been glad of the 
opportunity of again urging the importance to all Non- 
conformists of availing themselves of the improved edu- 
cation for their sons so comparatively largely now within 
their reach. I fear many do not yet fully appreciate the 
claim which the peculiar character of the times has on 
them. I wish you continued and increasing success. 

Believe me r Mr. Alliott, yours very truly, 

The Rev. H. Alliott. | S. Morey. 


The school now contains ninety-two pupils, and 
we are glad to learn that the financial affairs are in 
so satisfactory a condition that the directors will be 
enabled to distribute a dividend among the share- . 
holders. 

After devotional exercises, the reports of the ex- 
aminers were read. The gentlemen who undertook 
that office were Mr. J. F. Moulton, of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in mathematics ; the Rev. Dr. Reynolds, of 
Cheshunt College, in Scripture history and Christian 
evidences ; and the Rev. J. Reed, of Christ’s College, 
in English, French, and the classics. Their reports 
were of a very. gratifying character. Mr. Moulton 
says: —“ Though as yet there are no boys in it 
whose mathematical attainments are great, yet there 
is abundant evidence throughout the school of all 
having been ee 44 success 
traini i a gen e ence, promising 

id and a > 2 = oe future.” 5 7 Rey - 
nolds remar o close is report :— joice 
greatly at the extent, thoroughness, and tone of the 
religious education given in the school. The Chair- 


man then to distribute the prizes, accom: 
panying the presentation with appropriate remarks: 
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THE NONOCONFORMIAT. 


1 


must 

i He 

by the 

of ! t day as 

com with former times; many of the higher 
prizes of the University were now open to attain- 
ment, and he doubted not that before many years 
Nonconformists would be admitted to the emolu- 


business the sooner they were put to it the 


8 relic of feudalism the notion that there was any- 
thing 2 in a 222 1 and 
urged the 2 of giving e trading 
classes a taste for the moat intellectual pursuits. To 
the value of classical learning he paid an undoubti 
testimony, notwithstanding the ridicule which 
been sometimes thrown on ing,“ and 
1 with a 1 of Nonco i 
m the charge of being indifferent to religious 
education. 1 rmiats might doubt whether it 
was n 
ordinary day-school instruction, and might deny the 
n desirableness of any Government under- 
taki teach religion, but as to religion bein 
to all true education, Nonconformists h 

never entertained a question. For this reason re- 
ligious training was ed as the most im 
— of the work of this institution. The love of 

od, the fear of God, and the desire to serve and 
honour Him, Nonconformists had ever regarded as 
the basis and foundation of all true and noble 
character. (Applause.) 

The COnanAAN said while Mr. Rogers was urging 
upon parents the importance of allowing children to 
remain at school somewhat longer than had at one 
time been thought necessary, he was reminded of the 
fact that he been sent from school to business at 
the early age of twelve years, and although he had 
in later years endeavoured by study to supplement 


his deficiencies, he much regretted the want of | Pred 


ter school advantages in his own case, and this 

led him with greater gest to exert himself in the 
establishment of thie institution, so that the nent 
generation might enjoy more fully those educational 
advantages on which he had been taught to set so 
high a value. The Chairman mentioned that the 
Herte Union was taking steps for founding a scholar- 


ip at this school. * ) 
ry addresses were then delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Stoughton and A. Mackennal. 


The Rev. T. W. Davms, on behalf of the directors, 
who had derived very great encouragement from the 
proceedings of the day, expressed their deep obligation 
to Mr. Rogers for his paper; to Dr. Stoughton and 
Mr. Mackennal for their addresses; to Mr. Alliott 
and his able colleagues; and to Mr. Grimwade for 
his services in residing that day, and for the lively 
interest which he had at all times manifested in the 
welfare of the school. He trusted that the time 
would not be far distant when they should begin to 
think whether this school for boys might not be sup- 
plemented by a similar school for the fair sex. (Ap- 


use. 
The Rev. W. Curussrteon, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said the undoubted success which had charac- 
terised the of the day was highly grati- 
fying to himself and others who laboured in the 
foundation of this school amidet ciroumstances of a 
somewhat discouraging character. That period of 
t had now long passed away, for the 
school had become a perfect success. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and the 
Rev. R. ALiorr briefly returned thanks on behalf 
of the staff of masters. 

The doxology was sung, the benediction pro- 
nounced, three cheers were given for the Queen, and, 
with many more hearty cheers, the proceedings of 
the day were brought to a close. 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Oa Thursday the Settled Estates Bill, to enable the 


owners of settled estates to charge them for the erec- 

tion or extension of the mansion to an extent not ex- 

ceeding three years’ net rent, was read a second time. 
ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS BILL. 

This bill was also read a second time on the under- 
standing that it would not be further pressed this 
session. A remark by Lord SuHarressury that the 
abuses of the Ecclesiastical Courts would have been 
reformed long ago but for the obstruction of the 


bishops, drew from the Bishop of Lonpon an indig® 


nant vindication of the episcopal bench. Lor 
Sarispury doubted whether it was advisable to 
sharpen the legal weapons which rival parties in the 
Church could turn against each other. If legal pro- 
ceedings were at present cumbrous and expensive, tle 
evil had its advantages. 

The Married Women’s Property Bill was amended 
on the report by the addition of a proviso moved by 
Lord Romitty, that the wife should have, as her 
separate estate, any sum not cxceeding 2007. to which 


SFr 


religion should form a part of 


be entitled under 


wey 
ea 


deed or will. 
» wane 29 voles fae: 


of the parsimony shown in the amount 


re 
be limited to two years, as it was 
temporary crisis. 


evidently intended 
to meet a 


»~ 


L 


»» 


FF 


47 
— 
BEER 


. Whose — 
trusted, open a wa settling y 
versy. Tho select ö — was nominated on the 
ep that it would ait at the earliest peri 
nex 


on. 
Their Lordships adjourned at ten minutes to nine. 


On Friday the Elementary Education Bill was 
brought from the Commons and read a first time. 


= 


THE CANADIAN DOMINION. 


. 
there was a good deal of 1 the 


lieved from the duty of see meg he 
to the Government to dissipate 
by their language and acts, and 
that she was regarded as an integral part of the Em- 
SS 
on that t ps 00-opera 
the — te the defence of their frontier. Lord 
Krmperzey complained that the noble Earl was con- 
tinually pressing the Government for declarations on 
this subject, but when he pt them they seemed to 
afford him no satisfaction, as he always returned to 
the charge. A mischievous effect could not fail to be 
uced by re insinuations made in public by 
an ex-Minister that the Government cherished secret 
designs which they were afraid to avow. He re- 
peated in the most emphatic manner that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of abandoning Oanada. He 
— Lord Granville’s despatch thanking the Oana- 
ian volunteers for their prumptitude and courage, 
and de as unnecessary a solemn Parliamen 
tary resolution on the subject. The Duke of Oax- 
BRIDGE took occasion to his sense of the 
loyalty and devotion of the Oanadians. Lord 

ALMEsBURY and the Duke of Rionmonp supported 
the resolution, while Lord Lrvapmn opposed it, and 
Lord GRanviLLs endorsed on his own account the 
declaration of his successor at the Oolonial Office in 
regard to the defence of Canada. In the end Lord 
CaRNARVON withdrew his resolution. 

The Married Women's P Bill and the New. 
Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) Bill were read a third 
time and 1 

In roply to Lord Olanrioarde, Tord Granv:LLE 
said the Government thought it better not to attempt 
to defire “contraband of war,” and had seen no 
reason to prohibit the exportation of horses. 

Their Lordships adjourned at a quarter to eight. 


5 — 


5 — 
THE PROPOSED SECRET TREATY. 


On Monday Lord Sruatrorp pz Rspc.irrs called 
attention to the project of a treaty between France 
and Prussia published in the Times, and which 
described as not only of great interest to 
but of the deepest importance to Europe. He ask 
whether the Government were in possession of any 
information with regard to ite authenticity. 

Lord Granvituz said he had no information as te 
the source from which the Times had obtained what 
his noble friend had correctly described as a very 
important document. Her Majesty’s Government 
were, however, convinced that after the announce- 
ment of the existence of such a draught treaty both 
the Governments of France and Prussia would 
immediately and spontaneously give an explanation 
to Europe on this matter. 

THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. | 

Lord De Grey, in moving the second reading of 
the Elementary Education Bill, described its prin- 
ra provisions, premising that measures would be 

en in the first place to divide the country into 
educational districts, and to ascertain the extent of 
the present provision for education. He did not 
offer the bill as a perfect system of national educa- 
tion; but it would preserve what was good and 
supply what was wanting in the present system, and 
en | secure that the means of elementary education 
should be brought within the reach of every child in 
the country. 

The Duke of Marizoroveu believed that the 
action of Parliament was required to supplement the 


the Government upon having brought in a measure 
which he regarded as upon the whole of a satisfactory 
character. He could not, however, see why the 
2 conscience clause had been departed from, 
and expressed his belief that the religious difficulty 
had been greatly ted. He pointed out 
objections to a time-table conscience to the 


or en- 


convince Canada th 


existing deficiency of education, and congratulated | that 


5001. , and threatening amendments on the | things 
— Pd Mm, mene thet the tall d 


In 
et ® root 
t the bill was a in 


nation. 

Lord Howanrp of Grossor 1 5 t the Go- 
vernment had met a great with boldness 
and success; but some emendations would be neces- 
mary A fairness to the Roman Catholic body, to 
w 


he bel : i is 
0 u 
18 


1 411 way bso pe & objected to this 
a udge a uestion, 
that the Government 1 a sort of infa on 


in introducing the ballot in a matter with which it 
had nothing to do. The bill would work spt 

well without it, and he gave notice that he should | 
move the omission of the 


use in committee. With 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 

The Commons’ amendments to the Lorda’ amend- 
ments to the Irish Land Bill were then considered. 
On Clause 8, enabling the court to deal with certain 
cases of ejectment for the non-payment of rent, Lord 
GRANVILLE ted a suggestion from the Duke of 
Ricumonp for the settlement of the matter in dis- 
pute. It was then agred that the Lorde insist on 
the amendments to which the Commons objected in 
oy to the words “particulers or character,” 
which, it was pointed out, should run “ particulars 
and character.” 

Lord Granvitie said that as the papers reepect- 
ing the negotiations preliminary to the war be ween 
France apd. Presale were ready, he would make a 
statement on the subject on eg 

Their Lordships adjourned at minutes past 


eleven. 


HOUSE OF OOMMONS, 


On Wednesday 
adjourned order for the second reading of Mr. P. A. 
Taylor's bill for the repeal of all the statutes on the 
subject of the Game Laws. Mr. M:Locan thought the 
proper solution of the difficulty was to take ground 
S o list. „O. S. Ruap said he 
new a farm in Norfolk which was well worth 1,000/ 
a year without game, but in consideration of the game 
it was let at 400l., 0 that 6001. a was lost in the 
J and local burdens; 
the tenant, being utterly ruined, had become des- 
perate, andjhaving nothing left on his farm but bares 
and rabbits, had taken it into his head to destroy 
them himself, contrary to his agreement. It was no 
wonder, then, that in that ular district there 
should be 18,000 acres of land to let. 


ften as to the evils of preserving, and 
— 7 n 
tenanta, but un the mania for battues was 


extending. He believed it would be for the interest 
of the tenants, for the benefit of agriculture, and for 
the good of the public, if Parliament stepped in and 
prevented the tenants from entirely alienating their 
Mr. TirLErr, in a vigorous 


a distribution of houses would be. The 
cate also spoke strongly on the same side. The 
game law was simply the law of property. Every 
proprietor could exclude from his land all who were 
not entitled to be on it. A tenant-farmer had only 
a right to be there by contract. This was a mero 
question ef rent, and was Parliament to interfore in 


as early as the 11th of May Mr. Layarp had men- 
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nee 
P 


Mr. P. Tarron, in oould not help 1 
ing 111 of the Lord Advocate must have 
been in for the debate on the Irish Land Bill, 
when, no doubt, it would have been received with 
even more rapturous cheers by hon. gentlemen oppo- 


site. On a division the previous question was 
carried—147 to 59. 
THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT, 

The rest of the day was spent in discussing the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act Repeal Bill. When the order 
for resuming the adjourned debate was called on, Mr. 
Cravrorp again drew attention to the presence of 
strangers, upon which the was cleared. The 
reporters were readmitted at a quarter before six 
o’clock, and found that the debate been further 
adjourned. A number of members took notes of 
the debate, and we thus know that Mr. Jacon Bricut 
delivered a violent speech against the Acts; Lord 
H. Lznnox, defending them in an elaborate statis- 
tical manner, protested against the ive in- 
decency of the opponents of the law; Mr. Wurr- 
BREAD doubted whether the police had not acted 
harshly and ye * fulfilling the duties imposed 
on them; and Captain Vivian cited copious evidence 
from clergymen and various local authorities, show- 
ing the beneficial operation of the system. 

THE WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 

On Thursday afternoon there was a large attendance 
of members in the House of Commons, and the — 
string of questions, more than thirty in all, showe 
the anxious curiosity of the House, especially in re- 
* to the war and everything connected with it. 

ere were continual murmurs and cries of Order 
while Mr. Horsman, in putting a couple of questions 
to the Premier, took the opportunity to indicate his 
own opinion that Prussia, 1 consenting to the re- 
nunciation under pressure from the neutral powers, 
with the knowledge of France, had lost Spain as an 
ally; and that France, by proceeding to war, had 
departed from a general understanding to which she 
was bound in honour and good faith. . He asked for 
information as to the tiations which preceded 
the withdrawal of Prines Leopold, and the proceed- 
ings of Russia and Austria since the declaration of 
war. Mr. A. Ssyrmourn asked whether there was a 
secret treaty between France and Denmark, and 
whether France had ever proposed mutual disarma- 
ment to Prussia. 

Mr. Guapstonz declined to go into discussion, or 
to 38 the information which would be ſound 
in the official papers to be laid on the table the next 
evening. The Government had no precise know- 
ledge of the oxpectations under which the King of 
Prussia acted, ex what was supplied by these 
papers. As to Aus and Russia, they had used 
their best efforts on both sides in the interests of 
peace. There was no reason to believe in the exist- 
ence of a treaty of alliance between France and 
Denmark. As far as they knew, no formal repre- 
sentation had been made by France to Prussia for 
mutual disarmament; but that was not the whole 
truth. Oommunications were carried on through 
Lord Clarendon with France and Prussia on the 
subject; of hose communications there was no 
official record, and as they were carried on confi- 
dentially by Lord Clarendon on behalf of both 
parties the Government were not entitled in courtesy 
to divulge them. 

In reply to Sir H. Bulwer and Mr. Heygate, 
Mr. Grapstons stated that both France and Prussia 
had given satisfactory assurances of their desire to 
respect the neutrality of Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg, assuming that they were able to defend 
dach their own territory, and that it was not violated 
by either belligerent. The Premier also, in answer 
to Mr. Gounrkx, gave some information as to the 
conditions under which neutral vessels would be 
allowed to visit France and Belgium, and further 
stated that, though there was a brisk exportation of 
horses going on from this country, he was not aware 
that it was more than usual at this season, and the 
Government had no intention of interfering with it. 

Mr. Oarpws11 informed Major Anson that in pro- 
hibiting military officers from being newspaper 
correspondents during the war, the War Office had 
acted on a general rule—not always enforced—but to 
which on this occasion they had not thought it right 
to make any exception. . 

In answer to Mr. Rylands, Mr. Orway said that 


tioned the probable nomination of a Prussian Prince 
in a despatch, with the remark that it would create 
difficulties with France. 


EXCLUSION OF REPORTERS. 

The Education Bill was about to be called, when 
Mr. HNLav, in revenge for the exclusion of the 
pablic on the previous afternoon, when the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts were under discussion, drew 
the Speaker's attention to the presence of strangers 
in the gallery at hie back where the reporters sit. 
After a moment’s hesitation the Sreaxser, on Mr. 
HenLey renewing his observation, ordered the 
e gtrangers to * The reporters’ were shut 
out for half an hour, during which the House dis- 
cussed the propriety of the privilege which had just 
buen exercised. r. GLADSTONE promised a com- 
mittee next year. Mr. DisnazLI suggested that Mr. 
Henley should agree not to see the reporters on this 
occasion, though he was not prepared to abandon the 
privilege; Mr. Bouverte stoutly defended the rule. 
The gallery doors were then unlocked, and the 
reporters returned to their seats amid cheers from 
the members below. 


— | objected to Mr. Forster’s proposal to make 
the ballot which the members of school boards 
are to be elected “in accordance with the ciples 
upon which a poll is taken under the Metropolis 
—— Act, 1855,” on the ground that this 


was really a method of open voting which possessed 


none of the advantages of the ballot. In this view 
he was supported by Mr. V. Harcovrt, who, with 
reference to the connection of the member for Boston 
with this proposal, described the mode of election 
which it would establish as “Collins’s Patent Open 
Voting Ballot, while Mr. Learnam, after hearin 
Mr. Forster's explanation of the actual operation o 
the system which he proposed to introduce, announced 
his intention to vote with the Government; and Mr. 
Harpy justified his intention to go into the same 
lobby with the member for Chelsea by his hostility 
to the ballot itself. When a division was taken Mr. 
Forster’s 3 was carried by a majority of 70— 
186 to 116. is intimation that the bill had 
through committee was received with loud cheers, 
which were repeated as Mr. W. E. Forster walked 
out of the House carrying in his right hand the 
double-sized scarlet. despatch box, to the contents of 
which he had so often had recourse during the de- 
bates upon the bill. 


TRISH LAND BILL. 

The Lords’ amendments to the Irish Land Bill 
were ugreed to with one exception. In Clause 9, 
limiting disturbance by the landlord, the Lords had 
struck out the power given to the court to consider 
special causes why ejectment for non-payment of 
rent shall be — fins disturbance. The Govern- 
ment agreed to this with the reservation that, under 
161. valuation, the court may inquire whether the 
rent has been excessive. Mr. Disraeli accepted the 
compromise. . 

ARMY ENLISTMENT BILL. a 

After passing some Civil Service votes in commit - 
tee of supply, the Army Enlistment Bill was con- 
sidered as amended. Colonel Barttletot’s amendment 
raising the minimum term of service in the cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers to seven years, was rejected 
by 124 to 79. In the course of the discussion General 
Henrpert declared we had not a battalion fit for an 
army of occupation in Belgium. Our regiments 
mustered only 500 on paper; on parade they did not 
average 300; and if we were to send twenty-five 
battalions into Belgium to-morrow they would not 
average more than 300 each. 

On the report of the Gun Licences Bill, the ex- 
emption in favour of guns used on lands in the occu- 
pation of the owner was struck out by 123 to 34, 
other exemptions being substituted in favour of occu- 
piers of lands cultivated solely by their own labour, 
or who use a gun for the purpose of scaring birds or 
killing vermin. The House adjourned at two o’clock. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
On Friday, at the two o'clock sitting, Mr. W. E. 
Fonsran moved that this bill be read a third time. 

Mr. Drxon said that though during the progress of 
the bill he had never given a factious vote, nor made 
a speech nor lengthened one with the object of de- 
lay, while he did not oppose the third reading, it 
must not be supposed that he was satisfied with the 
bill as it stood, and he intended to place on the 
paper notice of his intention to bring in a bill to 
amend it. (A laugh.) When the bill was intro- 
duced, while satisfied that one of so comprehensive a 
character should have been brought forward by the 
Government, he pointed out defecte, and these had 
only been partially removed; and he now proposed 
to show in what respects the Government had mis- 
apprehended the feeling of the country. The Go- 
vernment object aimed at was to bring education 
within the reach of every child in the country, but 
school boards were not to be established everywhere, 
and he was apprehensive they would not be esta- 
blished in many sections of the country, especially in 
rural districts, in which the means of education were 
very deficient; and he feared that, even where they 
were formed, their value would be materially 
lessened by the fact that they would have to take into 


consideration their course of action with reference to 
religious instruction, and that discussions would 
ensue which would be inimical to the efficient work- 
ing of the boards. He regretted exceedingly that 
there was not to be universal compulsion, believin 

that in its absence 28 children would not atten 

school; and ho regretted that more ample provision 
was not made for children whose parents were un- 
able to pay the school pence, believing that the pro- 
vision made was totally inadequate. There 2 a 
clause in the bill declaring that the Government 
grant should not exceed the amount of local 
contributions, and that was generally understood 
to mean that in some, and probably in many cases 
the Government grant now made to voluntar 

schools would be increased. He believed that suc 

a proceeding was a retrograde step, to which thu 
Nonconformists and Liberals throughout the country 
strongly objected, as tending to render permanent 
a system they disapproved, and no part of the mea- 
sure would receive a stronger condemnation in the 
country than that. (Hear, hear.) Hon. members 
on both sides of the House could not fail to admire 
the admirable temper and great ability with which 
the Vice-President of the Council had carried the 
bill through the House—(Hear), but he would remind 
the Government that, notwithatanding that circum- 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
The consideration of the amendments in the Edu- 
cation Bill having been resumed, Sir C. Ditxz 


stance, the bill owed the great success with which it 
had passed to many causes which would not be lost 
sight of in the country. One of those causes was the 


almost constant and earnest support of the Opposi- 
tion—(Hear, hear)—and another was the declaration 
over and over again made by the Government, and 
on some occasions almost amounting to a threat, 
that unless the usual supporters of the Government 
went into the same lobby with them they would ran 
the risk of losing the bill and inourring the con- 
demnation of the country. He felt that thie success 
of the Government had been purchased at a some- 
what heavy price, because he could not conceal from 
himself that it had raised the suspicion, the distrust, 
and antagonism of some of the most earnest su 
nor of the Government—(Hear, hear); and 

eldit to be a great disadvantage that those who had 
done so much towards placing the Government in the 
strong position they held should have been accus- 
— to an attitude of opposition, and also to make 
— which would have to be repeated to the great 
Liberal party outside the House, owing to the action 
of that — which had hitherto received 
from them so unanimous, so loyal, and so enthu- 
siastic a support. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. CowrzR-Tzurrz believed the failure of the 
hon. member and his friends in the opposition they 
made to the bill was due not to any inconsistency 
with Liberal principles on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but to the inconsistent and contradictory posi- 
tion which they themselves had taken up upon this 
question. The Nonconformists had taken their stand 
upon religious freedom, and they proclaimed the 
Bible as the standard of religious truth, yet those 
gentlemen who professed to represent the Noncon- 
formists had urged that measures should be taken to 
deprive teachers in national schools of that which 
was the right of every other person in the country, 
namely, a free and open Bible. The Church of 
England had shown upon this question no desire to 
he particular views or personal objects, but a wil- 
ingness to make sacrifices in order to secure the 
passage without unnecessary delay of the urgently- 
needed measure of National Education; and he be- 
lieved this bill would be regarded in the country by 
persons of all opinionsas wisely framed, and as suc- 
cessful in the great object of building up a new 
system upon the old foundation. 


Mr. MiaLL said the speech of the right hon. gentle- 
man the member for South Hants challenged, and 
he thought not very wisely, those, especially of the 
Nonconformist body, who had taken part in opposi- 
tion to this bill, for their inconsistency and conse- 
quent want of success. They laugh who win. The 
right hon. gentleman had had all his desires accom- 
plished, and he might say all the desires of the 
Church which he represented—(No, no)—at least, 
all the desires put forward by the Church; and he 
did not, therefore, wonder that the right bon. gentle- 
man took up rather a jubilant tone on this occasion, 
and turning round to those who had to pass through 
the Valley of Humiliation, gave them the most dis- 
creet advice with regard to the future, and told them 
that all their misfortunes had proceeded from want 
of consideration and union as respected the past. 


Now, it used to be said that those were fortunate 
people who had friends at Court. He did not know 
whether Court in that sense could be interpreted as 
Government; but he did not think it could be said 
that those were fortunate people who had been allied 
to the Government on this occasion. He might say, 
without boasting, that the present Administration 
occupied the position it did very mainly in conse- 
2 of the warm, hearty, enthusiastio support by 
e Nonconformist body of the policy announced by 
the right hon. gentleman the Prime Minister two 
2 ago at the last general election. (Hear, hear.) 
e did not say that they were the sole agents in 
grey the right hon. gentlemen where they were; 
ut he did say this, that they were the heart, an 
he might say the hands, of the Liberal cause in this 
country. (Hear, hear.) He might say that they 
imparted to it all the enthusiasm it exhibited—that 
they gave whatever new impulse was given to the 
Liberal cause for the present time and for years to 
come, and that the spirit which was exhibited 
by the Nonconformist electors of the country at 
the last general election was the main force that 
carried the right hon. gentleman and his policy 
triumphantly through the obstacles that were 
opposed to them by the right hon. and hon. gentlemen 
opposite. They did not, when this question was first 
brought forward, expect anything that was immode- 
rate or demand anything that he thought was selfish. 
They knew that this was a question which touched 
very closely many of their principles; and they did 
think, perhaps somewhat presumptuously, looking 
back on the past, that they were entitled to be con- 
sulted, in some respects, as to the general principles 
and drift of legislation which grated harshly on their 
sympathies. They did think that some consideration 
would have been paid to their objections; and cer- 
tainly they bad no expectation, when their objec- 
tions had been urged, that remedies would have been 
applied that rather increased and aggrawated those 
objections than otherwise. (Hear, hear.) But they 
were very unfortunate. They were very inconsistent 
too. He admitted to the hon. gentleman that they 
had been divided and they had been beaten. That 
was the moral they had to learn from the lesson of 
the session. (Hear, hear.) There had been a sepa- 
ration, he could not say in feeling, but of thought 
and sympathy, with regard to this bill among the 
Dissenting bodies, especially as represented in that 
House—tar more separation in the House than out of 
it—(Hear, hear)—for he could aver of hisown personal 
knowledge that there was scarcely a Dissenting 
organisation in the country that bad not pronounced 
condemnation of this bill. (Hear, hear.) Oonsider- 
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ing that they were at all events a fair moiety of the 
party now 2 power —oonsidering that they never 
made any excessive demands even for their own prin- 
ciples of, those who held others, and considering the 
general temper and feeling of the country in ra 
to questions like this, he did not think that they 

been dealt with roam and with a fair view 
to meet the objections that they had candidly or 
against the provisions of this bill. (Hear, hear.) He 


would not urge this further than was n 


ecessary on the 
Treasury Bench. Once bit twice shy. (Hear, hear.) 
They had almost all the measures in which they were 
most interested cast out with something likecontumely 
—notin this Houseonly, but in the other House duri 
the present session. eir Burials Bill was refer 
to a select committee, which bestowed the utmost care 
and consideration on its provisions in order to divest 
it of anything that could possibly hurt the feelings of 
Churchmen. He a ed to the hon. member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Croso) whether the general 
7 manifested in that committee was not a spirit 
of concession on both sides. (Hear.) But the bill 
no sooner came down here than a small select party 
determined that it should be “ talked” out. They 
bestowed with the Government great pains upon the 
University Tests Bill. They sent it up imperfect as 
it was in character—advisedly imperfect—that it 
might pass in another place; but from excessive 
caution in religious teaching they had put it ina 
position that he believed one peer had declared within 
the last twenty-four hours his opinion that the bill 
was done for for the present session. (Hear.) He might 
mention one or two other measures which were in the 
same ca He must say, looking to all these 
things, if they, representing the Dissenting com- 
munity, could stand by and see themselves elbowed 
out of their principles and rights they would deserve 
such treatment. (Hear, 4 With regard to the 
Education Bill, he would say that he hoped its work- 
ing in this country would be better than its effect 
op parties in that House. It had produced a very 
33 impression on Dissenters generally and on 
issenting representatives in that House. It might 
be said, and had been said, that the bill, after all, 
was far more liberal than it looked. He believed it 
would be found probably to work more smoothly 
than could be anticipated, for it was an educational 
measure. But they * be pardoned, he oats iow 
as Nonconformists, for having mistaken—if the d 
mistaken—the real character and position of that 
measure. It was the first time in which a measure 
brought in and advocated on the express ground that 
it embodied the principles of political equality had 
failed to recommend itself to the sympathies of the 
Dissenting body. What they might say with even 
more distinctness was that it was the very first time 
that they had sent up a measure at that late season 
of the year to another place with the confident con- 
viction upon every man’s mind that not a single 
alteration would be made in that measure of anyim- 
ce, except that which took away its value. 
Hear, hear.) It — be a very liberal measure, 
deed it might contain in its provisions all that was 
nec to illustrate and carry into effect the doc- 
trines of religious equality; but all he had to say 
was that such honour had not attended all the mea- 
— proceeding from the Liberal party. (Hear, 
ear. 


Mr. Guapstons: Ido not think it would be be- 
coming in me, after the 12 of my hon. friend the 
member for Bradford, if I were to remain altogether 
silent. My hon. friend has not been content with 
discussing the Education Bill, but he has thought fit 
to go into matters and use language concerning the 
relations batween himself and the Government to 
which it is absolutely necessary I should refer. 

hes somewhat similar we heard on former 
nights from my hon. friend the member for Merthyr 
Tydvil, and from my hon. and learned friend the 
member for Stroud. But my hon. friend the member 
for Bradford appears to think that the Government 
labours under the infirmity of deafness, and have 
failed to receive in their “mee of hearing the ex- 
1 that they used. The s of my hon. 
riend amounts to areproach tothe Government for not 
— fulfilled the expectations with which they 
were brought into office. Sir, I am here to deny 
that statement. (OCheers.) I say fearlessly in the 
face of my hon. friend, and in the face of any who 
hold similar language, that if in 1868 we made bold 
professions to the country—professions involving, as 
we well knew then, and know now, the greatest re- 
sponsibility—we have laboured to the utmost of our 
power, with the whole of our energies, with the whole 
of our influence, and in no spirit of cold calculation, 
but in an earnest devotion to our purpose, to redeem 
those pot, PB age —and I am not here, there- 
fore, to be told with nice analysis of what elements 
it was made up. I hope in a great degree it was 
national support to which we owe the position we 
hold. Iam not pre to admit that my hon. friend, 
great as is the weight of his character and the respect 
to which he is jastly entitled, speaks the sentiments 
of all those with whom he is connected in religious 
matters, because there are others who have sat on 
these benches for many years, and have earned the 
respect of all who know them, who have not partici- 
ted in the severe judgment of my hon. friend. My 
on. friend thinks it worthy of him to resort to a 
proverb, and to say that the time has come when he 
must say to the Government, Once bit, twice shy.“ 
If my hon. friend has been bitten, by whom has 
he been bitten? If he has been bitten, he has been 
bitten only in ore of expectations he has 
chosen to form, and which were not justified by facts. 
We have been thankful to have the independent sup- 
eae of my hon. friend, but that support ceases to 
of value when he uses the language of reproach, 
(Cheers.) I hope my hon. friend will not continue 


that support to the Government one moment longer 
than he thinks it compatible with his honour, and 
with the conscientious di 
God's sake let him withdraw it when he thinks his 
doing so will serve the cause he has at heart. 
(Cheers.) So long as he thinks fit to yield it, we will 
co-operate with him for every we hold in 
common, but when we think his opinions and 
demands exacting, when we think he looks too much 
to the seotion of the Faas gps which he adorns, 
and not to the entire body of the nation, we must 
then recollect that we are the Government of the 
Queen, and that those who have assumed the high 
responsibility of administering the affairs of this 
empire must endeavour to forget the parts in the 
whole, and must, in the great measures they intro- 
duce into the House, propose to themselves no mean, 
no narrow, no local, no other object than the welfare 
of the empire at large. (Cheers.) My hon. friend 
will excuse me if I have spoken with feeling on this 
subject. I hope that I have not spoken disrespect- 
fully, but when I hear such language coming from 


a man whom I have always been acoustomed to ad- Ba 


mire for the manner in which he combines strong 
opinions with the most conciliatory spirit, I cannot 
help feeling strongly. (Cheers.) And now, with 
regard to the bill itself, I was very sorry to hear the 
hon. member for Birmingham issue a proclamation 
of war against it the moment it is about 
to pass. e shall be compelled to put our 
trust in the good sense of the country. I 
must own I do not think his threatened 
blast of the trumpet will really rouse the 
land to the imperfections which mar this bill. 
Far be it from me to say this is a perfect 
measure. My right hon. friend near me(Mr. Forster) 
to whom I myself especially, to whom the Govern- 
ment, the House, and the country owe a debt of 
gratitude—(cheers)—is the last man who would de- 
scribe it as a perfect measure. We have had to steer 
our course amid competing objects and conflicting 
difficulties. It was with us an absolute necessity— 
a necessity of honour, and a necessity of policy—to 
respect and favour the educational establishments and 
machinery that we found existingin thecountry. It 
was impossible for us to join in the language, to 
adopt the tone, that was conscientionsly taken up by 
some members of the House who look upon these 
voluntary schools, having in general a denominational 
obaracter in their origin, as an admirable passing (x 
pedient, fit, indeed, to be tolerated for a time, de- 
serving all credit, on account of the motives with 
which they were founded, but wholly unsatisfactory 
with ee to their main purpose, and therefore to 
be supplanted as soon as may be by a better system. 
That is a fair opinion for gentlemen to entertain, but 
it has never been the opinion of the Government. 
My right honourable friend always spoke in this tone 
when approaching this great work which we desire 
to make complete, that we ought to have a sentiment 
of thankfulness that so much of that work is done. 
I am one of those who hold that in the production of 
material objects it is never desirable to multiply the 
establishments of Government beyond what is neces- 
sary, but where it is ble to avail ourselves of 
1 energy and zeal. So in this matter of educa- 
on it is a great mistake and error in our view to 
think that secular education given by a State 
machinery is per se better than the same education 
given by a machinery which is voluntary in its 

character. Setting aside that which is abstracted] 
desirable, I think we were justified in feel- 
ing that this enormous machinery for education 
which exists in the country ought to be turned to 
account. (Hear, hear.) It may be viewed theoreti- 
cally and abstractly in very different lights. Some 
may think it no better than a beast of burden; some 
may think it even worse, having its origin from 
below; some may think it an angel from heaven, 
that it is the spirit of Christianity working in the 
minds of men which inspires them with a deep and 
found desire not only to give religious knowledge, 

ut every other element of education. I must own 
that that is in my opinion the truest light. I think 
it is the greatest mistake to suppose that those who 
have provided these voluntary schools have been ex- 
clusively or narrowly actuated by a spirit of attach- 
ment to those 
their fellow Christians. (Cheers.) I believe that 
having received Christian conviction in its largeness 
and fulness, a largeness and fulness with which I 
hope this House will never interfere, that Christian 
conviction has animated them with a spirit of expan- 
sive benevolence which has not stopped short of the 
principle to which it owed its origin, but has spread 
itself into a pervading feeling of philanthropy. And 
as Christianity, since it came into the world, has 
given a now character to secular philanthropy, 80 
religious zea] has created in this count ially 
an amount of anxiety never before exhibited for the 
promotion of a sound secular education. Then, with 
regard to the other great question, my hon. friend is 
very much dissatisfied with the plan we have adopted, 
by which catechisms are excluded from the schools, 
and by which the Scriptures are only to be used as a 
text-book, without any Parliamentary declaration or 
statutory explanation as to their exposition. I will 
not say a word on that plan, but I cannot see how 
my hon. friend can conc¢itve that we who have adopted 
and recommended it aro, liable to the reproach of 
having thereby done less than justice to the Noncon- 
formists of this country; and not only done them less 
than pate, but, as my hon. friend expressly said, 
marched them through the Valley of Humiliation. 


Well, I own if the right hon. member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, who has a kind of official repre- 
sentation of a large portion of the Church, or 
any other gentleman in a similar position, or any one 
who has made it his duty to treat the question from | 


of hisduty. For De 


ints only in which they differ from he 


the point of view peculiar to the Church of England ; 


if, instance, the 


ustice of the complaint ; 
15 he l But my bon. friend cannot 


sense, but to no other. Under these circumstances, 
I hope ‘and believe that a more kindly and generous 
feeling will be taken in thie matter than for once in 
his life the honourable member for Bradford has 
been content to take. I must not forget to notice 
what he said with regard to the course of the Go- 
vernment, whom he a peared to make responsible 
for the failure of the Burials Bill, and for the antici- 
ted failure of the University Tests Bill; but I 
think I might find negatively in his own speech 
proof that for those failures the Government are not 
to blame. Why were they introduced into his 
speech? The only effect was to show that my hon. 
friend was disappointed. Does he think the Go- 
vernment ought to have resigned, or have diasol ved 
Parliament? Because I am not aware that from 
any other point of view it is ble to make a 
charge against them. We have had great difficulties 
to contend with, and we certainly cannot claim 
from gentlemen opposito— we do not claim from my 
hon. friend—I do not know that we can claim from oa 
section of this House any other credit than this, whic 
I think the bulk of this House is disposed to give us— 
reserving their own 2 of r we, 
and above all my right hon. friend near me, have 
striven to deal for the under the circumstances in 
which we found ourselves, to smooth difficulties, toallay 
passions, to avoid anything that would excite or 
stimulate, to endeavour to bring men more together, to 
eschew for ourselves all extremes, and not to make 
our own narrow choice the model of the measure wo 
were presenting to Parliament, but to admit into ite 
composition fairly and freely those great influences 
which we found swaying the community under 
which welive. (Cheers.) That is the general prin- 
ciple on which we bave acted. We might have 
taken a more sectional view; but what would have 
been the result? The result would have been that 
this great subject of national education, instead of 
being now launched, with some expressions of dis- 
approval, yet on the whole with prospects which I 
will say are full of hope and promise, would have 
been launched, not in the country to extend its 
beneficial operations, but in this House, set down 
here on this floor, as another standing barrier 
between those who sit in diffierent portions of the 
hope cal govutee tbe tape end’ promi thes fer 
ope an ope prom or 
ears to come it would farnish the material for em- 
ttered controversy; while, if we cast our eye 
beyond these walls, it would fall upon neglected dis- 
ct after district, for the condition of which we 
should feel shame and humiliation. (Cheers.) I 
hope the House will excuse me if I bave spoken 
with some little warmth—(cheers)—in ay the 
imputations of my hon. friend the member for Brad- 
ford. I have endeavoured in these remarks in 
reference to the bill we are now about to read a third 
time, to make, on the whole, a fair and equitable 
statement of what any impartial mau, whatever his 
judgment as to particulars may be, must admit to be 


the true and substantial merits of the measure. 


(Loud cheers.) 

After a few words from Mr. Wurrwarr, and also 
from Mr. Rarxes, who contended that the Govern- 
ment had not given anything like the . 
they were reported to have given to the Ohurch; 
and who said that the refusal of the Government to 
subdivide the school districts would strike a fatal 
blow at denominationalism, “ 


Mr. Starietow said he represented a an gue | 
in which Nonconformity was powerful, consti- 
tuting, at least, two-thirds of the Liberal 

mitted that, having given an “ging | n —— 
to the Government upon this bill, he received 
some complaints from constituents who were favour- 
able to the views of his hon. friend (Mr. Miall). But 
those gentlemen were open to ment; they used 
no threat as to the withdrawal of their support, nor 
did he believe that such a result was likely to follow 
from the course he had conscientiously pursued. His 
fecling was that, while perhaps many Literal 
members would have liked a measure more conform- 
able with their views, something was due to those 
who had been the pioneers in this matter, and of 
whose exertions in the cause of education they had 
availed themselves; and the Government had done 
no more than they might reasonably have been 
— to do in giving additional grants to deno- 
minational schools. 


Sir J. Pax Moro said that he heard the speech of 
the hon, member for Birmingham with great , 
which was increased when he heard that of tho hon. 
member for Bradford, whose comments upon the 
conduct of the Government he thought wholly un- 
deserved, and such as justly called for the rebuke 
which had been administered by the Prime Minister. 
Now that the bill had passed he thought that it was 
the duty of all parties in the country to concur in 
giving it a fair trial. Imperfect as the measure 
might ho, especially with respect to the admission 
of the ballot principle, he believed that when it be- 
came the law of the land it would answer its pur- 

and he certainly could not help congratulating 


the Government on the successful issue of their great 


rty; and 


9 


not help regretting uence 
and brilliant 1 ok a Liberal Prime 
Minister should upon this question have r 
more upon friends than foes. The bill been 
described as unconstitutional in respect to the powers 
it gave, but those who sat on the side 
the measure because believed that those 
wers would be carried out in spirit manifested 
by the right hon. gentleman’s speeches. He only 
trusted that the fine e EN, temper, and perse- 
verance which the right hon. gentleman had ex- 
hibited in the conduct of the bill would be for a 
long = yet displayed in dealing with hostile town 
ous 


an ers. 
Mr. Hanno hoped that 1 hon. member for 


— cw | in view of the 

convulsic reatened the whole of 

tation which would tend to 
succeasfully. 


lieved that he did not. 

After the Govern 10 
ments he (Colonel Beresfo : 
Spurgeon, who could gather a number of Non- 
conformists under his banner than any one else, a 
letter urging him to support them. 
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assistance he had received in pressing forw 
measure. When he brought it forward he said 
was sure the question would not 


one, and his expectation had 
Be . There was another questi 
introd 


cn 
pelled to uce, 


4 


with his hon. col- 
eague that no measure should be passed which would 
not lust twenty years. His expectations were much 
more moderate, and if the bill should require amend- 
ment within two or three should not any 


‘intention 
game laws. He admitted that he wished to check 
poaching, 


hurting ! 


y 
| Ten years the 
dication of $4 


— * ~~ 
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their wish gratified. (Loud cheers.) 

The bill wae then read a third time and passed, 
amid cheers. = 

The Army Enlistment Bill was also read a third 
time and . 

The reading of the Gun Licences Bill pro- 
voked a strong from Mr. Read, Mr. Pell, Mr. 
Whalley, and Mr. P. Tarron, the last denouncing it 
as a game-preserving bill, and an attempt to disarm 
the people. Mr. Wurre quoted Aristotle agai 
it; and Mr. Fordyee, Mr. Parker, Mr. Craufurd and 
Mr. Macfie declaimed against its application to Scot- 
land. Mr. Low, in defending it, disclaimed the 
attributed to him of strengthening the 


and the barbarous practice of carrying 
arme 


Tho remainder of che oceupied with 


„the committee of L = Sy Te Speaker left 


the chair there sharp conversation 


_| about a grant of gun-metal for the statue of Lord 


Gough in Dublin. The Government offered a money 
vote, but the Irish members professed to be insulted 
by the 22 and refused anything but gun-metal, 
which in the end the Government agreed to give. 
Atthe evening sitting, Mr. P. A. Tarron called at- 
tention to the fact that two tradesmen of Evesham 
had been refused commissions in a local rifle corps on 
account of their social position. The opposition, it 
— , came not from the Lord Lieutenant, but 
e 
and Mr. Oarpwett both protested against allowing 
social considerations to sway the choice of officers. 


THE CENSUS BILL. 

On the second reading of the Census Bill, 

Mr. Dritwrn asked for some assurance that the 
Government would not attempt to take a religious 
census, 

Mr. Hzyoars, on the other hand, was of opinion 
that the religion of the country t to be ascer- 
tained by direct inquiry from each individual, for the 
religious census of 1854 was entirely fallacious. 

r. Bass also urged the Government to take a 
religious census, and to ascertain other important 


—— particularly as to the occupations of the 
v 


peo e 

Mr. Mrarr, in reply to the hon. member for Leices- 
tershire (Mr. He 
were quite as y as Churchmen to have a perfect 
and true census, and he believed that the Govern- 
ment had exercised a wise discretion in not insisting 
on that mode which was evidently in the mind of the 
hon. member. (Hear, hear.) It was impossible to 
have a true representation of the religious _—!, 
of the people by a house-to-house inquiry. Aocord - 
ing to the ments used in the course of the discus- 
sion on the Education Bill, a large number S$ pig 
had no religion at all. (‘‘Oh!” and cries of “ Hear.”’) 
It had been one of the strongest arguments for pass- 
ing the Education Bill, that many of the parents 
were people who would give their children no reli- 
gious education, because they had no [religion them- 
selves, and what was wanted was that they should be 
put down in 4 religious census as members of the 
Church of England. (“ No, no!’ } The inmates of 
gaols and poothousee, though very few of them might 
really be Dissenters or Church of England people, 
1.5 would all profess to be members of the 
) blishment rather than say that they were of no 
religion at all. Were they, then, to have a fraudu- 
lent census, or a true representation of the opinions 
of the people? He contended that as things now 
stood in reference to the Established Church, which 
legally embraced the whole population, they ought 
not to attempt to dra ce from a house-to- 


w any i 
house 1 N (Hear, Eur) 

Sir J. Paxmaron said it seemed to be the duty of 
the Government to include the religion of the country 
in the approaching census, unless they had some 
really good reason for omitting it. (Hear, hear.) 
Scottish people objected to an in- 
on of religious opinions being included in the 
census, but now the withdrawn that objection. 

Cries of No.“) Such he inferred to be the case 

what had fallen from the Secretary of State; 
and the Irish poople likewise had no objection to the 
religious opinions of their country being included in 
the census. The Church of England people in this 


.| country, and the Roman Catholics likewise, had no 


ristol, whose influence in the City 
was so usefully aay Cy iy pees that 
remark to As regarded the remarks of 
the hon. member for Stoke, he could assure him 
that Lord de Grey and himself, and the Govern- 


| objection, and when this was the 
to be some very strong reason why, 


case, there ought 


if a few Noncon. 
formists 28 they should overrule the inclina- 
tions of all the rest of the country. (Hear, hear. 
The hon. member for Bradford y stated tha 
the Nonconformists of England had no objection to 


a religious census, provided it was a true one, Then 


officers of the battalion. General Luvpsay | 


gots), sated that the Dissenters | Ty 


ole question was at an end, and the Govern- 
— — draw the bill as to make it effect what 
all parties were in favour of—namely, the taking of 
the census in a true and honest manner. (Hear, 
hear.) : 

Mr. Bevor was bound to say that memorials had 
come to the Home Office, especially from Scotland, 
u the Government to have a religious census. 
In Scotland there was the same opposition to a 
religious census ten ts ago that existed in 
England. He, therefore, rejoiced to receive memo- 

ials from the General sv of the Church of 
Scotland, also from the Gen Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland, insisting upon a religious 
census ; and it was on the strength of these memo- 
rials that he stated that the Government would 
willingly accede to the desire of the people of 
England and Scotland. But he had since been inun- 
dated by memorials from the United hey howe ae ! 
and even from vast numbers of the Free Church of 
Scotland, solemnly protesting against this, and 
declaring that the representations received from the 
General Assemblies of the Established and Free 
Churches of Scotland did not represent the general 
feeling of the = He was bound to act on the 
same principle in England and Scotland, and not to 
enforce a religious census. With regard to a 
religious census, it was somewkat remarkable that 
each denomination was anxious for it if each could 
have it in its own way; but that was impossible. 
On the other hand, there was much in what had 
been stated so clearly and honestly by the hon. 
member for Bradford (Mr. Miall), that there was 
every reason to believe the returns when made 
would not give a real representation. Reference had 
been made to the case of Ireland; but Ireland was 
mainly an agricultural population. The large towns 
were practically few. There were but three religions. 
The ri were extremely small; and 
there was no difficulty in ascertaining what was the 
religion of the three great bodies. ere were not, 
as in this country, those numbers in the great 
towns who y felt or pro any religion, and 
who felt to be reckoned as belonging to the State 
Church. The owner of a house had to make a 
return of the 1 of the inmates, and when the 
number of these often amounted to forty, it would be 
seen how little reliance could be placed on the acen- 
‘racy of the return in that respect. The Noncon- 
formists were extremely anxious that a religious 
; census should be taken with reference to the church 
or chapel accommodation afforded by particular 
denominations and the attendance on a particular 
day; but there were many reasons why such a 
oensus could not be relied on as giving a really fair 
representation of the state of the religious denomi- 
nations. The attendance on the particular day 
would be far more full than on other days, owing to 
the action of the ministers, and the people them- 
selves acting from honest emulation between different 
denominations, and where such organisation was re- 

uired, the advantage would be on the side of the 

onconformists. e Government would be happy 
to make a compromise, and to „ both forms if 
they could (Hear, hear), —but he feared from the 
pa a 9 he had made that it would not be accepted, 
and unless there was a willing co-operation in that 
‘which could not be made compulsory, the result 
would not be such as to command confidence. 


Mr. Beresrorp Hors said that the Home Seore- 

wanted a 1 pt census, and had argued 
strongly in favour of one; but the hon. member for 
Bradford and those whom he led were afraid, and, 
therefore, we were not to have those valuable statie- 
tics which the Government desired. The Govern- 
ment had gone so far as to offer to take the census 
both ways, and he willingly accepted the offer. (Hear, 
hear.) They all accepted it. (No, no!) Well, 
then, those who objected were afraid; they were 
afraid of the census in one shape, and doubly afraid 
of it in two shapes. (Hear, hear.) But if we took 
the census in both — 7 we should get everything 
that was wanted. o should have the estimates 
of the pee yee of the people out of their own 
mouths, and also by their works. The Government 
would accept that, and the great majority of the 
people, if not acted upon by stump speeches, would 
accept it too. (Hear, . . 

Mr. R. Fowian hoped hon. gentlemen ite 
would give their assent to the very — 2 aaamee 
sition which had been made by the Home Secretary. 
Mr. Canpuiisx trusted the right hon. gentleman 
would adhere to the bill in the shape in which it 
stood. Mr. J. G. Talnor was anxious that the ques- 
tion should be really and thoroughly discussed, and 
should like to have an assurance that an opportunity 

for doing so would be afforded on the motion for 
ing into committee. Mr. Cravrorp observed that 
hurchmen themselves were very much divided, and 

that if there were a religious census the numbers of 
High Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, and Low 
Churchmen ought to be ascertained. Mr. Macrim 
expressed himself as favourable to the proposal made 
by the Home Secretary, 

Mr. ML pointed out that the objections to 
a religious census prevailed chiefly in large towns. 
Mr. ILLiIncwortx was of opinion that the chief im- 
portance of religious statistics was to discover how 
many heathens there were in the country, He ob- 
jected to political capital being sought to be made 
out of the numbers of the several religious bodies. 
Mr. A. Szymour looked , — such statistics as being 
most valuable. Mr. W. Fow1er did not see how a 
religious census could be properly taken by going 
from house to house. Mr. Cuapwicox saw no diffi- 
culty whatever in taking a correct religious census. 
He the Home Secretary would take into oon. 
sideration the five recommendations made by the 

Statistical Society. Mr. Alderman Lusk begged 
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bon. members to allow the bill to be read a second 
time, as there had been quite enough talk about it. 

The bill was then read a second time, and the 
House adjourned at twenty-five minutes to three 
o' clock. 

THE ALLEGED SECRET TREATY. 

On Monday Mr. Disnaztt interrogated the Go- 
vernment about the authenticity of the 11 
treaty between France and Prussia published in the 
Times of yesterday. Although the Prime Minister 


had intimated that it would not be consistent with | 


his duty to into any discussion of the document 
at present, Mr. Disraeli postponed his question until 


the motion for going into Supply, fo obtain an op- 

rtunity of eetering more fully into the subject than 

e could have done on a mere question. And, first 
he made a grave complaint of the delay which had 
occurred in producing and printing the corre- 
spondence, which he assumed could not be very 
voluminous, as the Government, by its own con- 
ſession, had been taken by surprise. Ho premised, 
too, that if the projected*treaty were included in the 


correspondence with explanations his remarks would, 


be useless, and if it were not the correspondence 
would deserve the same epithet. Disclaiming all 
desire to embarrass the Government, he insisted on 
the importance in the public interest of asking for 
information, looking to the impending close of the 
session, the immense scale on which the peace of 
Europe had been broken, and the discordant 
statements of statesmen and sovereigns as to the 
causes of the war, which he raised a laugh by at- 
tributing to the imperfect moans of communication 
characteristic of the present scientific age. The 
startling project on which he wished to question 
the Government, Mr. Disraeli remarked, involved 
considerable alteration in the present settlement of 
Europe, and it contemplated the military oocupa- 
tion and final conquest of Belgium. Such a design 
he regarded as a misfortune to Europe and an in- 
jury to England; and, while earnestly hoping that 
it would never be attempted, he reminded the House 
that, if it were, the engagements which had been 
entered into by this country in contemplation of 
such an event would require the gravest considera- 
tion. He asked the Government whether the 

could lay any information before the House whic 

would throw any light on the document published 
by the Times; whether the offer it contained had 
recently been renewed; and whether the policy it 
indicated was likely to influence either of the 
belligerents. 3 

Mr. Guapstoxz commenced his reply by regret- 
ting the delay in producing the pa which he 
explained had been necessary and unavoidable. 
With regard to the document, of which it was im- 

ble to exaggerate the importance, it was not in 
is power at present to give any detailed informa- 
tion, nor was it within the limits of his duty to make 
any remarks on its contents, nor could he give any 
opinion as to the mode in which it had been com- 
municated to the world. But its publication could 
not fail to draw from the spontaneous action of the 
two Powers concerned all the declarations necessary 
for its elucidation. The time must be close at hand 
when the surprise which this document had created 
must be cleared up by full explanations, and then 
Mr. Disraeli would be justified in repeating his 
questions. 3 
PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

On the motion of the Pm Mrnister, it was 
agreed that hereafter Government business shall 
have precedence on Tuesdays; and Mr. GLAbsroxn 
readily consented to an understanding, pressed for 
by Mr. Disraeli; that the rule should be relaxed if 
it were required to raise a discussion on the war. 

The High Court of Justice and Appellate Juris- 
niction, the Pilotage, and the Medical Acts Amend- 
ment Bills were withdrawn for the session ; and the 
Home Sgcrertary intimated the strong opinion of the 
Government that it is inexpedient to proceed with 
the Sequestration Bill, the Union of Benefices and 
the Resignation of Benefices Bills, measures which 
have come down from the Lords and are in charge of 
private members. 

THE PRIVY SEAL. | 

Sir OC. Ditxs called attention to the recent ap- 

intment of Lord Halifax to the office of Lord Privy 
Beal, and moved a resolution declaring that, at a 
time when reductions are being made in the lower 
appointments in the public service, that high sine- 
cure should be abolished. 

Mr. Guapstons pointed out that it was absolutely 
necessary for the transaction of Government busi- 
ness thut there should be some members in the 
Ministry not absorbed in and overweighted by de- 
partmental business, and with leisure to conduct 
through the House of Lorde measures connected with 
departments not represented there. The Prime 
Minister’s view was supported by Mr. Bouvenre and 
Colonel W. Patren, who maintained that the heads 
of departments were overworked, and the latter 
mentioned that when he was Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster he had been called on to relieve the 
overworked Home Office of business with which he 
had no departmental connection. Mr. Nxvitus 
GRENVILLE also 1 the motion, and after some 
remarks from Mr. Maern and Mr. A. Kixnarrp, it 
was rejected by 170 to 60. 

To this there succeeded a brief conversation on the 
Roehampton Gate of Richmond Park, the relations 
between the Cape Colony, the South African Re- 
public, and the Orange Free State, and the plans for 
the enlargement of the National Gallery. On this 
last head Mr. Low stated that a su ental 
estimate would be immediately introd for pro- 
viding all the additional accommodation which was 
likely to be needed for some time. 


Buildings), containing forty-one votes, wi 

to; and II. (Public Offices), of which some 

half-dozen votes had been left over from the last 

committee, was aleo com : 
The Turnpike Acts Continuance, Ko., Bill was 


considered in committee, and several other bills were 
forwarded a stage. 


The House adjourned at a quarter two 
o'clock. ; _ 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


Up to Monday there had been no important 
collision between the belligerents—both sides being 
engaged in organising their forces for a gigantio 
campaign, and the railroads on either side of the 
Rhine being almost entirely monopolised for many 
N for the carrying of troops and war material. 
But there has been one train a day for ordinary 
passengers, A telegram from Forbach states that a 
body of Prussian troops advanced as far as Curling, 
and were attacked and repulsed by the French foot 
chasseurs, while a regiment of mounted chasseurs 
made a reconnaissance on Prussian territory. On 
Friday the Prussians blew up the Baden side of the 
bridge at Kehl, opposite Strasburg, in order to im- 
pede the advance of the French, It was a magnificent 
and costly international work. The explosion was 
terrific. The bridge turrets were destroyed, and the 
débris thrown as far as the French shore. The object 
was of course to delay the French advance, though, 
according to some accounts, most of the Imperial 
troops had left northward. The bulk of the French 
army seems to be concentrating on the line of the 
Saar, but there is alsoa large force assembling in the 
triangle formed by Nancy, Belfort, and Strasburg. 
The general opinion is that if the French asaume the 
offensive they will at once invade Rhenish Prussia, 
and attack in force the Prussian army supposed to be 
cofftentrating between Mayence and Coblentz. 


The Emperor was not expscted to leave Paris 
before this day, accompanied by Prince Napoleon 
and the Prince Imperial. Later rumours favour 
the impression that he is about to attempt a 
visit to Berlin by way of the Baltic. Nancy is 
supposed to be the French head-quarters, and no 
serious fighting is expected before the end of this 
week. Relative to the general disposition of the 
fc ces, the Daily News of Monday says:“ It is be- 
hind the frontier of the Rhine Province of Prussia 
that France has massed her troops, in the first place, 
because the road from Paris, to Berlin lies straight 
through the territory; and in the second, because it 
is a central position with respect to Germany, en- 
abling France to advance against the Southern 
States by Strasburg, crossing the middle Rhine into 
Baden, or secondly against Frankfort, or thirdly 
against the lower portion of the Rhine Province, in 
order through it to reach Westphalia and Hanover. 
It is therefore at or near THionville, Metz, or Nancy 
that the great bulk of the army destined for the 
German campaign is now to be found. The extreme 
left is formed by General Lamirault’s Fourth Corps, 
which, posted at Thionvillo, commands the roads 
to Saarlouisand Tréves. About fifteen miles further 
south, ascending the Moselle, we come to Metz, a 
first-class stronghold, the centre of the defence of 
France between the Meuse and the Rhine, where 
Marshal Bazaine commands the Third Corps. The 
Imperial Guard, under General Bourbaki, which is 
to form a reservo, is at Nancy, the old capital of 
Lorraine, where the Emperor Napoleon will in the 
first place have his head - quarters. All these places 
have a direct communication with Paris through 
Chalons, and with Strasburg. At this latter fortress 
the First Corps, that of Marshal M‘Mahon, lately 
stood. The Second Corps, under General Frossard, 
is at St. Avold, and Marshal Canrobert commands a 
large force at the camp of Chalons. We do not 
attempt to estimate the strength of corps which are 
receiving accessions of force from day to day, and 
which have been said to compose a total of 350,000 
men ; but enough has been said to show the starting- 
point of the French on their campaign.” 

The French have a large force collecting at Dun- 
kirk and Cherbourg. The latter will, it is thought, 
consist of 30,000 men, and be placed under the com- 
mand of General de Montauban (the conqueror of 
Pekin), to be landed on the Hanoverian coast, in the 
neighbourhood of Bockenor, or to ascend the Elbe as 
far as possible towards Harburg. The latter may be 
sent to operate on the Prussian coast in the Baltic. 
The Daily News says :—" It seems probable that the 
Emperor will make use of his superiority in order 
to attempt something against the communications of 
the German Army from the North. With a firm 
hold upon some port of the North Sea, which he 
would fortify, and into which he could throw rein- 
forcements, ho might under certain circumstances 


a — ͤ — 


make the position of the German commander op- 
posed to the main Army of the Empire one of extreme 
anxiety. Admiral Mautac has been charged to recon- 


noitre the coast to ascertain the most favourable 
point for a landing, and the name of General Mon- 
tauban is mentioned as the officer who is collecting 
troops for the expedition. This, however, is one of 
those contingencies against which it will be the pru- 
dence of the Prussian Government to provide, and it 
is stated that with an eye to it General Vogel von 
Falckenstein, who had been at first nominated to a 
Southern command, has been appointed to the 
express duty of defending tho coast.” For the pur- 
poses of command the military forces of Germany 
have been organised into three great armics, under 
the command of Prince Charles, the Crown Prince 
(in South Germany), and General Herwarth. The 
main body will probably muster behind the Rhine 
fortresses, leyving Rhenish Prussia for a timo open 
to the enemy. | 

The Francais montions three plans of campaign 
between which the Emperor will probably choose— 
first, to advanoo by the valley of the Moselle, enter- 
ing Prussia under cover of Sierck, Thionville, and 
Meta, to meet the Prussians on the lines of the Sarre ; 
second, to advance into the Palatinate, vid Wissem- 
bourg and Landau; third, to force the Rhine simul. 
taneously at several points. According to official 
reports the Prussian troops who at first appeared to 
be massing between Luxembourg and the Palatinate 
have now withdrawn towards the fortresses of Cob- 
lentz and Mayence. 

It is announced from Paris that France has de- 
clined the mediation offered by the English Govern- 
ment in virtueof the Treaty of 1856, on the ground 
that the present circumstances do not come within 
the scope of that treaty. Count Bismark has stated in 
the North German Parliament that Prussia had also 
rejected the mediation of England. 


A Prussian telegram states that on Sunday morn- 
ing early a detachment of thirty men of the 17th 
Regiment of Lancers crossed the frontier and 
interrupted the railway communication between 
Saarguomines and Hagenau. The one viaduct was 
blown up and the rails torn up in several places. 
The object was to embarrass the communication 
along the frontier of Rhenish Bavaria, which might 
be used —_— them to 2 ad vantage by the 
French. e line is probably broken near Saargue- 
mines. This would seem to show that the French 
are either not in the immediate neighbourhood of 
that locality or not very much on the alert. If the 
— Uy —— — 

tras » by Hagenau, 0, emines, 
Saarbriick, and Saarlouis to Tréves is no longer 
available. 

The correspondents of the French press generally 
concur in representing the Prussians as making a 

e movement, and manifesting an intention 
to await the French attack on the line of the Rhine. 


Late advices state that the French base of opera- 
tions extends from Strasbourg to Thionville, the 
centre being established at Birtsche and St. Avold, 
with the second line at Metz, capable of extension to 
the centre and to Thionville. All the headquarters 
= the various army corps are established in fortified 
places. 


Ten or eleven French war steamers passed 
Hastings nine miles off the coast at eight on 
Monday morning bound east. Their destination is 
supposed to be Kiel. The fleet passed Dover at ten 
o’clock on Monday morning on its way to the North. 
The steamers were going at a rapid rate, owing to 
the high speed of their engines and the flood tide, 
and formed a long line. Hundreds of people assem- 
bled on the sea t to see the fleet pass by. The 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
writes :— 

Expectation turns more eagerly every hour for news 
from the Baltic, where the first blow is likely to be 
struck. Tho eyes of naval and political men are in- 
stinctively fi on Kiel, the finest German harbour 
within the Sound, and a place whose position under 
present circumstances is likely to make it the turning- 

nt of all the movements in that quarter. Occupied 

y the French, with the corps under Montauban, and 
protected by the French fleet iu the roadstead, it would 
serve as a of operations against Hanover, and in 
favour of Denmark, if that little kingdom consents to 
— 5 7 French aid. From Kiel, in a few hours, the 
whole of North yey t be moved to declare 
itself emanci het, Brame r 0 111 

llegiance. How sentimen e e have 
that annexed the Dushies to the 


a 
ag Some, er 
JN German Confederation remains to be seen; but 


the Treaty of Prague acknowledges explicitly their right 
to pronounce upon their ultimate fate, and binds Prussia 
to abide by their choice if they decide for union with 
Denmark. It is not known what number of troops 
General Montauban’s expedition consisty of; but once 
established at Kiel, he might easily be reinforced to 
almost any extent, if the French have the undisturbed 
8 of the Ren The 1 wi, a.l — 
h ra isive movement from Metz or Nancy 
until tidings reach him from the shores of the Baltio, 
where he counts with confidence on initiatory success. 
Another tel from Saarbriick, Rhenish 
Prussia, dated Jal 24, a French division 
is quartered at 888 ly this morning a skir- 
th occurred at Grisweiler, when the French troops 
were driven back with the loss of ten men. There 
was no loss on the Prussian side. The Prussian 


soldiers assert that the needle-gun proved fully equal 


* 
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the Chassepot. Yesterday the French Custom- 
R officers — Saarlouis fired upon a Prussian 
cavalry patrol and woundegg§wo horses. A company 
of P n infantry has captured the French Custom- 
house at Schrecklingen, near Saarlouis, together with 
the treasury. The Customs officers were killed or 
taken prisoners. On the Prussian side one officer 


was wounded.” 


One of our correspondents (says the Pall Mall) | 


writes that all the available lodgings in Tréves 
were taken ion of on Saturday morning for 
the forces which were to arrive at night. The number 
expected was 40,000. On Saturday and yesterday 
some 200,000 were expected to arrive from various 

rts of Germany to the line between Trdves and 

hl (Strasbourg). The number of German volun- 
teers seems to be very The Prussian authori- 


turally prefer the volunteers, who often come 
— — * much better state of mind than the 
men who are forced to join the ranks. 


THE EMPEROR AND HIS PROPOSED TREATY WITH 
| PRUSSIA. 


The Time of Monday publishes the text of a — 
A. 0 


peers treaty between France and Prussi 
eading journal throws no light upon the way in which 
it has come to their hands: but it is declared to be 
authentic. “Though it speaks of an offensive and 
defensive alliance between the two Powers now in 
the field against one another, though it stipulates for 
the acquisition of Luxembourg by France, and the 
fusion of the States of South Germany in the North 
German Oonfederation, though it contemplates an 
invasion and conquest of Belgium by the Emperor 
aided on sea and land by the King of Prussia against 
every opposing Power, it is not the figment of an 
idle dreaming brain. The document is, we are 
assured, genuine. It will, indeed, be seen after the 
most cursory examination that it was not framed 

terday. It begins with a recital of the existence 
af ties of friendship between the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor of the French and of their mutual 
resolution to bind more i together the happy 
relations of good fellowship and neighbourly feeling 
between their two countries. With this object it 
declares the two Powers have come to an under- 
standing on the questions in which they are 
- interested, and then proceeds to embody their agree- 
ment in the treaty that follows. We have, in a 
word, before us the draught of a proposed treaty 
betweon France and Prussia, and it is not difficult 
to extract from the paper itself the secret of 
its origin. We might easily deduce from internal 
evidence, if we wore not otherwise assured of 
the truth, that tho proposed treaty was sub- 
mitted by France to Prussia as a basis for 
the removal of all difficulties that threatened to 
interrupt the peace between them. It may be 
assumed to have been offered to the Court of Berlin 
ata time when the neutralisation of Luxembourg 
had not been completed, and when the stipulations 
of the Preaty of Prague were still seriously debated. 
Hence the Emperor proposes to admit and recognise 
all the acquisitions Pruasia made at tho end of the 
war in Bohemia, while the King was to bind himself 
to facilitate the acquisition by France of Luxem- 
bourg by pressing a sale of Luxembourg on the King 
of Holland at a price to be paid by the Emperor. No 
opposition was to be raised on the part of France 
to a Federal union of all the South German States, 
except Austria, with the existing Confederation of 
the North; and, again, the King of Prussia was in- 
vited to bind himself, in case the Emperor should be 
drawn by circumstances to throw his troops iato Bel- 
gium orto conquer it, to furnish the assistance of his 
arms to France and to support her with all his forces, 
by sen and land, against every Power that might in such 
an event declare war against France. A covenant of 
offensive and defensive alliance concludes the draught 
agreement. ‘The proposed treaty was rejected at the 
time it was tendered, and it is not easy to see what 
Prussia would have gained by accepting it, except 
the destruction of the barrier Luxembourg inter- 
poses between France and herself, unless, indeed, 
war was throatened as the alternative of the treaty. 
It was rejected, but, unless wo are misinformed— 
and, speaking with all reserve on a subject of such 
importance, we are satisfied that our information is 
correct—the treaty has been recently again offered 
as a condition of peace. Means have been taken to 
let it be understood that the old offer was open, aud 
that a ready acceptance of it would save Prussia 
from attack. The suggestion has not been favour- 
ably received, and, on the contrary, matters have, as 
we know, been so far advanced that it would now 
be impossible to arrest tho progress of the war by 
such a coup de thédtre.”’ 


THE IMPERIAL MANIFESTO, 


The Emperor has addressed the following procla- 
mation to the French people :— 


Frenchmen,—There are solemn moments in the life 
of peoples when the national honour, violently excited, 
imposes itself with irresistible force, dominates all in- 
terests, and alone takes in hand the direction of the 
destinies of the country. One of those decisive hours 
has sounded for France. Prussia, to whom, both 
during and since the war of 1866, we have shown the 
most conciliutory disposition, has taken no account of 
oar good wishes and our forbearance. Launched on 
the path of invasion, she has aroused defiance every- 
where, necessitated exaggerated armaments, and has 
turned Europe into a camp where 8 but uncer- 
tainty and fear of the morrow reigns. A last incident 
has come to show the instability of international rela- 
tions, and to prove the gravity of the situation. In 
presence of tho new pretensions of Prussia, we made 
our protestations to be . They were evaded, an 
were followed on the part of Prussia by er tuous 

roceedings. Our country has resented this with pro- 
fond irritation, and immediately a cry for war resounded 
from one end of France to the other. 


It only remains to us to confide our destinies to the 
decision of arms. We do not make war on Germany, 
whose independence we respect. Let uc wish that the 

les who compose the great German nationality may 

y dispose of their destinies. For ourselves, we de- 
mand the establishment of a state of affairs which shall 
guarantee our security and assure our future. We wish 
to conquer a lasting peace based on the true interests of 
peoples, and to put an end to this precarious state in 
which all nations employ their resources to arm them- 
selves one against the other. The glorious flag which 
we once more unfurl before those who have provoked 
us is the same which bore throughout Europe the 
civilising ideas of our great revolution. It represents 
the same principles, and inspires the same devotion. 
Frenchmen. 14 5 

I place myself at the head of that valiant army which 
is animated by love of duty and of country. It knows 
its own worth, it has seen how since victory has accom - 
panied its march in the four quarters of the world. I 
shall take my son with me despite bis youth, he 
knows what are the duties which his name imposes 
upon him, and be is proud to bear his share in the 
dangers of those wo fight for their coun May God 
bless our efforts! A great people which defends a just 
cause is ‘inviacible. 

NAPOLEON. 


THE EMPEROR AND HIS FOREIGN MINISTER ON 
THE WAR. 


On Saturday afternoon the Emperor received the 
members of the Legislative Body. The President, 
M. Schneider, addressed his Majesty as follows :— 

Sire,—The Legislative Body has terminated its 

labours, after voting all the subsidies and laws necessary 
for the defence of the country. Thus the Chamber has 
joined in an effective proof of patriotism. The real 
author of the war is not he by whom it was declared, 
bat he who rendered it necessary. There will be but 
one voice among the people of both hemispheres, throw- 
ing, namely, the responsibility of the war upon Prussia, 
which, intoxicated by unexpected success, and er- 
couraged by our patience and our desire to preserve to 
Europe the blessings of peace, has imagined that she 
could conspire against our security, and wound with 
impunity our honour. Under these circamstances 
Franco will know how to do her duty. The most ardent 
wishes will follow you to the army, the command of 
which you assame, accompanied by your son, who, an- 
ticipating the duties of maturer age, will learn, by your 
sid», how to serve his country. Behind you—bghind 
our army, accustomed to carry the noble flag of France 
—stands the whole nation ready to recruit it. Leave 
the Regency, without anxiety, in the hands of our august 
Sovereign the Empress. To the authority commanded 
by her great qualities, of which ample evidence has 
already been given, Her Majesty will add the strength 
now afforded by the liberal institutions so gloriously 
inaugurated by your Majesty. Sire, the heart of the 
nation is with you, and with your valiant army. 
The Emperor replied :—‘'I experience the most 
lively satisfaction, on the eve of my departure for the 
army, at being able to thank you for the patriotic 
support which you have afforded my Government. 
A war is right when it is waged with the assent of 
the country, and the approval of the country’s re- 
presentatives, You are right to remember the words 
of Montesquieu, that ‘the real author of war is not 
he by whom it is decld¥ed, but he who renders it 
necessary.’ We have dono all in our power to avert 
the war, and I may say that it is the whole nation 
that has, by its irresistible impulse, dictated our de- 
cisions. I confide to you the Empress, who will call 
you around her if circumstances should require it. 
She will know how to fulfil courageously the duty 
which her position imposes upon her. I take my son 
with me; in the midst of the army he will learn to 
serve his country. Resolved energetically to pursue 
the great mission which has been entrusted to me, I 
have faith in the success of our arms; for IJ know 
that behind me France has risen to her feet, and that 
God protects her.“ 


The Duke do Gramont has addressed a circular to 
the French representatives abroad, dated yesterday, 
with the object of proving that the candidature of 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern had been mysate- 


riously promoted by Prussia, in the hope that France 


would be obliged to accept it.as an accomplished 
fact. ‘The circular states: — 


Already in 1869 M. Benedetti had ioformed the Prus- 
sian Cabinet that France could rot allow that a Prussian 
prince should reign over Spain. Count Bismarck de- 
clared to M. Benedetti that France had no cause to 
concern herself about a combination which he himself 
considered unrealisable. Herr von Thile, the Prussian 
Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, gave his word of 
honour that the Prince of Hohenzollern was not and 
could not become a serious candidate for the crown of 
Spain. If the sincerity of such positive official assu- 
rances could be suspected, diplomatic communications 
would cease to be a pledge of European peace, and would 
be merely a trap and a danger. In suddenly violat - 
ing her pledged word, Prussia addressed to us a positive 
challenge, and we were therefore obliged to insist in 
order to acquire the certainty that the renunciation was 
this time fiual and seriously meant. It is but just that 
the Court of Berlin should bear in history the responsi- 
bility of a war which it had the means of avoiding, but 
which ipdeed it desired. Under what circumstances 
has Prussia sought this struggle? It is while France, 
after giving for four years constant proofs of moderation, 
has abstained with a scrupulousness which was perhaps 
exaggerated, from invoking against her the treaties 
concluded under the mediation of the Emperor himself, 
but the wilful forgetfulness of which is shown by all acts 
of a Government which thought already to free itself of 
its engagements at the very moment of subscribing to 
them. Europe was the witmeas of our conduct, and 
could compare it with that of Prussia. May it pro- 
nounce yg upon the justice of ourcause! Whatever 
may be the fate of the battle, we await without uneasi- 


q | ness the judgment of our contemporaries, as well as that 


of posterity. 

In reference to the allegation contained in this 
circular, the Prussian Government officially declares 
that neither Count Bismark, nor Baron Thile, ex- 


changed with M. Benedetti a single word on the 
subject of the candidature of Prince Hohensollern to 
the throne of Spain, since they were first aware of the 
fact that the Spanish crown had been offered to the 


Prince. 
(Continued on page 715.) 
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Wednesday, July 27th, 1870. 


YESTERDAY’S PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE PROJECT TREATY. 

Lord Granviux stated in answer to Lord Cairns 
that this document would appear in the Berlin 
official journal of that day. It appeared to be in the 
handwriting of M. Benedetti. It was, however, 
stated by the French Ambassador (M. de Lavalette) 
that it originated with M. Bismark, but that it never 
had a serious basis, and was rejected by both parties. 


CLERICAL DISABILITIES BILL. 

Lord Hovonrox moved the second reading of this 
bill. The Bishop of Loxpox did not object to its 
main provisions, but should move the omission of 


certain clauses in committee. The bill was reada 
second time. 


The Army Enlistment Bill was also read a second 
time, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE PROJECT TREATY. 
At the two o’clock sitting Mr. Guapstonz made a 
similar statement in reply to Mr. Samuelson to that 
made by Lord GRAxVILLx in the Upper House. 


GLEBES LOAN (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. Cuicuester Forrescur moved the second 
reading of this bill, the object of which is to em- 
power the Irish Public Works Commissioners to 
lend money to Irish parishes for the building of 
glebe-houses, on the same terms as they would 
advance money to any other public work. 

Mr. CaNDLIsH opposed the second reading on the 
ground that it was an endowment, and involved, in 
his opinion, a violation of the principle that the 
State must not endow any religion whatever, and 
more particularly all forms of religion. It might 
be all very well to say that the Government had 
brought in this bill in pursuance of an engagement 
which they had made; but if that were the case the 
House had never been a party to an engagement 
which ought not to have been made at all, or in any 


case it ought to have been introduced earlier in the 
session. 


Mr. GuapsTone defended the measure as a com 
plementary portion of the Irish Church Bill. 


Dr. Ball, Mr. Gregory, and Mr. Maguire supported 
the measure, and Mr. M‘Laren opposed it. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM agreed with the hon. member 
for Sunderland on the general ground of principle, 
but felt bound to vote for it as a part of the scheme 
of the Irish Church Bill of last session. 

Mr. Mratt complained that so long an interval 
had been allowed to elapse between the passing of 
the Irish Church Bill and the introduction of the 
measure, and although he allowed that the Govern- 
ment were bound in honour to bring forward this 
bill, he thought it would be difficult for members to 
satisfy their consciences, or their constituents—(a 
laugh)—that the two measures really formed part 
of one and the same adjustment, and therefore he 
should feel bound to vote with the hon. member for 
Sunderland. This undoubtedly was something like 
the establishment of relations between the State and 
the different religious communities—and if he be- 
lieved the measure represented a settled policy of 
the Government, or was intended to be a perpetuity, 
instead of being merely the fag end of a measure 
already passed, he should take much more decided 
steps in opposition than the mere recording of his 
vote against the measure. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Barnes denied that in the Government pro- 
posals there was anything in the nature of endow- 
ment. There was no gift whatever, and nothing 
which involved the idea of patronage on the part of 
the State, or of subjection on the side of the religious 
body receiving the accommodation. Any advantage 
that the bill conferred was accompanied with the 
liability to repayment. 

Mr. Haprretp, in a speech of great warmth and 
earnestness, protested against the bill as another 
step in the direction of State endowment. 

Mr. Giuprn also regarded the bill as the first step 
towards concurrent endowment, and the 
distinction between this and the Irish Church Bill, 
that that dealt with ecclesiastical funds and this 
with the Consolidated Fund. Money for Ireland!” 
seemed to be the only cry which would unite Irish 
members on both sides of the House. 

The House divided, and the numbers were :— 
For the second reading. os SOL 
Against 45 

8 wi ra 

The bill was then read a second time. 

Mr. Stevenson’s motion“ that it is inexpedien 
that the revised statutes for the constitution of the 
new governing bodies of Harrow and Winchester 
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At the evening sitting the passed | in the report just received of what has been stated 
through committee. Dr. Baix’s proposal to require | Minister —— French Chamber. : 
a census of religious opinion was negatived by pod 
narrow majority of th Sir Jorn Lossocr o country in 
pro on to insert the words receive 
to cousins,” intended to ascertain they are 
health of their offspring, optics hm 
Government was defeated by a majority of forty- | of the Royal 


seven. Other amendments were negatived, and 
bill was passed. 
BUNDAY TRADING BILL. 

The adjourned debate on this bill was resumed 
on — question that the House should go into com- 
mittee. 

The 1 divided, the numbers were 


Noes 


Uy 


— 25 
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THE WAR. 


Pants, July 26. 
An Official despatch from General Lebceuf an- 
nounces that General Berins had beaten a recon- 
noitring force of the enemy before Niederbronn 
(Bas Rhin). One Bavarian officer was killed, and 
two were taken prisoners. 
The Paris papers state that an English officer was 
among the Bavarien prisoners captured near Nieder- 
bronn. It is believed that he was not present as & 
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that 
tremities they recourse 
combatant, but mersly as a looker-on. 
‘Beatie of some friendly . or Powers 
According to information from an official seuree, cay, are take 
the project of a Treaty between France and Prussia, matter. 


published by the Times, is a summary of powrparters | 
after the Treaty of Pragne between Count Bismark 
and M. Benedetti. It is, moreover, officially declared 
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) Paris in these 

that the Emperor never appreved thie project. that France, having 
The North German Gasette of this evening says: not in any case 

— We learn that explanations will immediately be 8 — my Ber 

made on the part of Prussia with regard to the | solution, We think 

dratght of a treaty published by the Times, and mand fer 

showing the offers made by France to Prussia.” Prussia 


THE FRENCH BALTIC FLEET. , 
The Times of this morning rts that tion the Prussian Ambassador in 
the „ mmunicated the result of his interview to 
merehentmen, which hoisted the North German | 17°08 #t Paris. In the course of 
Confederation fieg. ‘Thetr capture ond have ben 11 1 r excited state of public feeling provented all attempts 
1 : ney sai NO German Govern- reconciliation. 
cantly effected, but the French Adwitral took 0 | wont did not wish to interfere with the matter, bat The concluding chiefly 
other notice of them than to remark that he supposed | to the Freneh to 52300 what course and the | rights of neutrals. The final close of the negotia- 
the poor fellows had not been warned of the decla- tions, says the Times, ‘‘ was the despatch, on the 


Bo the 

ration of war. abstain from tat the 17th, of a declaration of war to Berlin, and the 

The French Admiral said on the pilot leaving the Pe nas Bony if} popes bee farther mediation by 

flagship, that he should like to send his compli- | them on account ofthe dbole ofa King 
ments to Admiral Sir Sydney Dacres, the senior * ber part 

Naval Lord of the Admiralty, with whom he was 

doq when he served as Plag-Oaptain to 

Admiral Hamelin in the Black Sean during the 

Crimean war. 


It is reported that before this dey week no less 
than thirty French men- of- war will have passed 
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of Prussia. His 


to the one 

Dover, on their way to the north, Dunkirk being Naas King 

the rendezvous of a squadron of men-of-war and — red 
troopships. condi 

—— — „ 

NO At this time Lord Lyons wrete to Lord Gran- what- 

OFFICIAL PAPERS — TO FRANCE 0 that A 3 to owt * 

AND PRUSSIA. ) allow — 

These papers have at length been produced in the ha all 
po of * ue-book of seventy-seven „con- ; and he 2 

g no less than 124 despatches. use all their influe 


ERES oe 
the 5th o n ‘ : sh T —— 
„ „ „ ee on the previous ee 6 ‘eepeguen pa 
to pre the Prince of Hohenzollern 

as a candidate for the throne. Lord Lyons also 1 
Secretary, edding that the Due de Gramoat informed | 4. : 

retary, adding o de Gramon a : 
him that, so far from France resigning herself to the afleme public feeling in France. All — 


f be carried ou tingly. Th ‘ rds 
spectacle of a Prassian Prince on the throne of French M 1 I a aes Rea if they 1 St. Saviour’s Church, and travelling downwa 


1 4 carri innacle If—a stone structure 
Spain, she would not permit it, and would use her | of allowing Prussia to gain time by dilatory pretexts. — — L h ; yl ~ asunder the 
whole strength to prevent it.’ massive stone turret 1 * which the pinnacle 

The following tch was then forwarded to The tower of St. Saviour’s overlooks the 
Lord A. Loftus at Berlin :— : catastrophe occurred 


EARL GRANVILLE TO LORD A. LOFTUS. 
Foreign Office, July 6, 1870. 
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SUMMARY. 


THrehas been anotherweek of dread suspense, 
but without the least hope that the storm cloud 
will pass over Europe unless the illness of the 
. 

n and despairing pro · 
posals of mediation dashed aside. The b 


waiting the signal from Frankfort-on-the- Main, 
illiam’s Staff is quartered. At 


at stategy on a gigantic scale may be played 
prior to the onset. 8 The Prussians 1 sees 
weeks to organise behind their lines ; they have 
already secured a fortnight. A French assault 
on Kiel, and a landing of troops on the Baltic 
coast nearest Berlin, 8 or coincide 
with, the rush across the Rhine frontier; or the 
German armies in one compact mass may leave 
their capital for awhile to its fate, and sternly 
advance on Paris. Though neither side can 
absolutely fix the day, the Prussians would fain 
fight their first battle on the 3rd of August, a 
* anniversary in their — 1 
ough newspa correspondents are far 
away in the rear — and are abso- 
lutely excluded from the French camps, there 
are indubitable signs that a state of war exists. 
The Kehl end of the great international bridge 
across the Rhine at Strasburg, and a viaduct 
near Hagenau, have been blown up, both for the 
purpose of retarding the French advance into 


Che Honconformist,|e 


d | nation had seri 


Baden and Rhenish Prussia, while the first 
blood has been shed in a skirmish near Forbach, 
ten French soldiers falling victims to the 
Prussian needle-gun. A French fleet of eight 
ironclads, reviewed. by the Empress at Cher- 


| bourg on Sunday, passed Dover next day for 


the coast of the enemy ; om of war cruise 
about the North Sea on the look-out for Ger- 
man merchantmen ; and the a of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and perhaps Kiel, have been blocked 
up by stone-laden hulks. 

The interval between the decleration of war 
and the commencemett of hostilities has been 
employed for the issue of State papers by the 
— with the view of vindicating the 
oar of their respective positions before the 

ar of public opinion. All of them combined 
fail to clear up the mystery as to the imme- 
diate origin of the rupture. The Duc de 
Gramont's elaborate circular puts the best 
face on the French cause. But its whole force 
is contained in reports of certain alleged con- 
versations relative to Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern between M. Benedetti and Count Bis- 
marck and Baron Thile, which the Prussian 
diplomatists flatly deny to have taken place. 
In replying to an address from the Legislative 
Body, the Emperor declares that he has done 
all in his power to keep out of war, and the 
nation “ by its irresistible impulse had dictated 
its decision.“ The Imperial Proclamation to 
the French nation” alleges that Prussia has 
abused the “ enduring for nce’’- of France 
“turned Europe into a camp,” and followed 
up the protests of the French Government 
against her new tensions” with con- 
temptuous acts.” The Emperor professes to 
wish that the peoples who com the great 
German nationality may freely dispose of their 
destinies,” but demands the establishment of 
a state of affairs which shall guarantee our 
security and assure our future. The mani- 
festo is skilfully framed to evoke French en- 
thusiasm and flatter French pride. 

When Napoleon III., with his facility for 
framing sonorous sentences, declares that a 
great people which defends a just cause is in- 
vinoible, European opinion will inevitably read 
it by the light of the Mong of a treaty” 
with Prussia, which the Times brought to light 
on Monday. This document has created har I 
less sensation than the outbreak of war itself. 
In substance it is a proposal for an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Prussia, having for one 
of ite principal conditions that the Court of 
Berlin should support Napoleon III. in the 
conquest of Belgium. The statements made 
in both Houses of Parliament yesterday fail 
to clear up the mystery of the affair, while 
they leave but little und to hope that 
the document is wholly uuauthentic. It 
is curious to note that while the Prussian 
Government—for the document, if not a 
forgery, must have come from them—accuse 
rance of wishing to annex Belgium, the 
Emperor has just declared in conversing with 
An Englishman,” that he also was tempted by 
Count Bismarck to state what equivalent he 
would expect if Prussia should seize Holland. 

The diplomatic papers relative to the Franco- 
Prussian quarrel promised by our Government, 
though so long delayed as to have excited Mr. 
Disraeli’s impatience, are now ready for publi- 
cation. The Zelegraph gives in these few words 
the essence of these des es: When 
the altercation first broke out,” it says, “ the 
Government lost no time in representing to 
Prussia the expediency of using every influence 
for the withdrawal of a candidate whose nomi- 
ously endangered the security of 
the whole Continent. Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern retired, and our Government then in- 
formed the French Minister in plain and unmis- 
takable language, that in their opinion all 
reasonable cause for complaint had ceased. 
Mutual irritation, however, was excited by 
events which have already been too widely 

; and our Government, seeing 
— imminent, then offered, in ac- 
ance with the customary diplomatic tradi- 
tions, their best endeavours to avert a cata- 
strophe. Her Majesty’s Ministers proposed 
mediation, offered their own services as peace- 
makers, and volunteered, moreover, to act in 
concert with any other Power that might be named 
by either of the disputants. We redoubled our 
efforts as the danger increased, and our Ambas- 
sador in Paris, Lord Lyons, by the strenuous- 
ness of his exertions, succeeded in retarding, by 
one day at least, the actual Heclaration of war. 
Even after the declaration had been made, we 
addressed an identical note do both the hostile 
Governments; but by both our intervention 
was moa, and simultaneously de- 
clined.” In the House of Lords to-morrow 
night, Earl Granville will himself make a state- 
ment on the subject. It will also be seen that 
various mili and naval preparations, not, 


however, on a large scale, are being made by 


the Government, with a view to eventualities. 

We have small space to refer to the Parlia- 
liamentary events of the week, foremost among 
which is the third reading of the Elementary 
Education Bill on Friday night. Vigorous 
protests against the favour shown to the Church 
of England, and the injustice done to Noncon- 
formists, were made by Mr. Dixon and Mr. 
Miall, who were replied to by Mr. Gladstone in 
an angry and severe speech. The Bill was read 
a second time in the Lords on Monday, and in 
Committee the Duke of Richmond will move the 
rejection of the ballot scheme and other amend- 
ments. The differences between the two Houses 
on the Irieh Land Bill have been substantially 
settled. Several more Government measures, 
including the law reform schemes, have been 
withdrawn, though Mr. Gladstone still clings to 
the hope that the University Tests Bill may 
pass this Session. 


THIRD READING OF THE EDUCATION 
BILL. 


Tue Elementary Education Bill has at length 
passed the House of Commons and is now under 
consideration in the House of Lords. The last 
stage of the measure in the Representative House 
was characterised by an incidental passage at 
arms to which it might be regarded by our 
readers as affectation if we did not refer. The 
reproaches of the junior Member for Bradford 
against the Bill, and especially against the 
course which the Government have thought fit 
to pursue with regard to it, and the high tone 
of indignation which pervaded, and gave unusual 
heat to, Mr. Gladstone’s reply, require a word 
or two of modifyi ig comment in order to be 
correctly appreciated. 

The circumstance has been generally over- 
looked by the Press, as it seems to have been 
by Mr, Gladstone, that the spirit of those criti- 
cisms which were so freely applied to the con- 
duct of the Government in reference to this 
measure, was a not unnatural response to the 
galling superciliousness ofthe preceding speaker, 
the Right Hon. Cowper-Temple. The terms 
in which he rejoiced in the triumph of the 
Union over the League, and the air of assumed 
superiority with which he read a lesson 
to the defeated, did not tend, assuredly, to soothe 
the somewhat excited emotions with which 
many members of the advanced section of Re- 
formers in the House of Commons contemplated 
the passing of the Bill. It may be said, and 
truly, that Her ay amy te Ministers could not be 
held responsible for the indiscreet chuckle of 
this eminent Whig over the Radicals who sit 
below the gangway. Still, it must be borne in 
mind, that the flag of victory which he flaunted 
in their faces, had been put into his hand by 
the Government, and that, therefore, it is not 
by any means surprising that the irritation he 
was the means of stimulating should instantly 
glance from him to the Government iteelf. 

Calmly, and without the least desire to renew 
those expressions of discontent which Mr, Glad- 
stone so severely rebuked on Friday afternoon, 
we adhere to the position which we have all 
along maintained with respect to this particular 
portion of the Ministerial programme, and 
which was assumed by the Member for Brad- 
ford throughout his speech, that the educa- 
tional policy of the present Government has 
been one which a large section of their sup- 
porters were justified in regarding with surprise 
and disapprobation. It is not true that the 
had taken a narrow and sectarian view of the 
education question. It is hardly correct to 
assume, as Mr. Gladstone did, that the 
compromise effected by the Bill is one 
that looks to broad national interests in 
preference to the wishes of this or that wing 
of the Liberal army. On the con „the Non- 
conformists had, for the most part, indulged in 
no sectarian expectations in regard to the edu- 
cational measure supposed to be sure to repre- 
sent the Reformed Parliament. They desired 
to disclaim, for themselves at least, the narrow 
basis of denominationalism. It was the Govern- 
ment itself that put the 48 too exclusively 
upon this anti-national footing. The general 
drift, therefore, of the condemnation which has 
been visited upon the Government by leading 
representative Dissenters—quite apart of course 
from the manner in which such dissatisfaction 
might be expressed—ought not to have excited 
Mr. Gladstone's surprise, far less the passionate 
indignation which he was betrayed into display- 
ing on the occasion.” 

It may be well, however, for the Chief of the 
Administration to bear in mind that freedom of 
speech is sometimes the best safety-valve for 
disappointments that might have been avoided 
but are found to be irreparable. It cannot be 
said that the most advanced section of his sup- 
porters has been the least proud of his general- 


ship, or the most disposed to hold back from 
the yoke he has imposed upon it. On the 
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whole, the members of it have, perhaps, been 
less outspoken than they should have been. It 
is a di ble duty, no doubt, even when it 
is forced upon one by the necessity of the case, 
to stand up against trasted friends in order to 
save Ke principles. But it is a duty 
which must sometimes fall to the lot of those 
who would fain have shunned it; and, in this 
case, we are convinced that it was better even 
for the Government itself that the duty should 
be thoroughly discharged than that it should 
have been left undone. It is the thunderstorm 
which clears the air. It is after sharp collision 
that solid understandings are usually arrived at. 
It is better for the Premier, and it is better for 
the Dissenting communities, that the real founda- 
tion upon which the relations between them 
ultimately rests, should be ascertained by trial. 
There is nothing more dangerous for a party 
than the suppressed dissatisfaction of any active 
section of it. If the Session had closed without 
the Government being publicly made aware 
that it had grievously disappointed and wounded 
one considerable band of its supporters, the dis- 
content engendered by this Education Bill 
would have festered during the recess, and in 
an inflamed state of 8 feeling errors of 
policy that, under other circumstances, might 

ave been overlooked as trivial, would be likely 
enough to occasion troublesome and incurable 
sores. 

We earnestly hope, however, that the un- 
premeditated duel of Friday last will not be 
magnified into an importance which it does not 
deserve. It does not indicate—at least we hope 
not—any serious withdrawal of confidence 
either on one side or on the other. Mr. Glad- 
stone received the attack as if it had been in- 
tended in a peraonal sense, which it certainly 
was not, and took greater advantage than we 
think he would have done in cooler moments, 
of omissions of qualifying terms which are not 
always duly inserted in the heat of debate, in 
order to point out the unreasonableness of the 
demands made upon him. Possibly, the things 
said on both sides were stronger than either 
side would insist upon justifying. There will 
be no split, all the less tendency to split after 
this interchange of high words than before it. 
Mr. Gladstone will not lose the grateful respect 
of those who did so much to place him in power ; 
nor will the Nonconformist members who have 
reminded him that they represent claims as 
well as concessions, forfeit the respect which 
the leader of the House of Commons always 
in the long run pays to honesty and outspoken- 
ness of utterance, when they are not used as a 
shield to cover malignity of temper or treachery 
of It was a “lover's quarrel,” and 
no more need be said about it. 


a 


THE MYSTERIOUS TREATY DRAFT. 


_ Ow Monday morning the public was startled 
into a sensation which it would be difficult to 
analyse by the appearance, in the columns of 
the Times, of the draft of a treaty between 
France and Prussia, for the hushing up of their 
differences one with another, and for the 
— of Europe. It was published in the 

ench language; it has all the appearance of 
being an authentic document; and it has not 
been pretended that it isa forgery. From whom 
came the copy of it which has been transferred 
to the b t of the leading journal bas not 
been explained. It can hardly have come from 
France. It is difficult to imagine that it can 
have come, with connivance, from the Govern- 
ment of Prussia. One cannot see why, unless 
there is some arriére pensée behind com- 
munication of it to the British public, 
it should have been 2 by any con- 

icuous member of either the French or 

e Prussian Government to a newspaper, and 
not to Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. There it is, however, 
let it have come there through whom it might. 
Nobody stands before the world as responsible 
for it. Our own Ministers never saw it before 
Monday last, and then only in the shape of an 
article of newspaper information. In short, 
nobody doubts that it is a genuine draft; no- 
body knows for certainty the diplomatic history 
of it; and nobody who reads it can be other- 
wise than struck with the cynical audacity with 
which its Articles have been drawn. 

The proposed instrument is to the following 
effect. By the First Article the Emperor of the 
French K and recognises the acquisitions 
made by Prussia in her late war with Austria. 
In the Second Article ia, in return, pledges 
herself to facilitate the acquisition of m- 
bourg by France, and will use her influence 
with the King of the Netherlands to part 
with his sovereign rights over that Duchy for 


a compensation, France engaging to bear all the 
charges which the transaction may 
— 


Third contains an engagement 


on the part of the Emperor that he will not 
oppose a federal union of the Confederation of 
the North with the Southern States of Ger- 
manv— Austria excepted—based on a common 
Parliament, but showing due respect to the 
sovereignty of such States. The Fourth Article, 
perhaps, we had better give as it stands, substi- 
tuting only the English for the French words— 
“On his part, His Majesty the King of Prus- 
sia, in case His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French should be obliged by circumstances to 
cause his troops to enter Belgium or to conquer 
her, will accord the sucoour of 
France, and will sustain her with all his forces 
of land and sea against every Power which, in 
that eventuality, shall declare war upon her.” 
Then follows the concluding Article contracting 
‘an alliance offensive and defensive.“ 

As to the moral character of the stipulations 
here committed to paper, but never signed, we 
need not waste words in attempting to define it. 
Had the instrument been perfected, and had 
the arrangements to which it refers been carried 
into effect, it would have constituted—with the 
exception, perhaps, of the seizure and appro- 
priation of Schleswig by Prussia—the most 
unmitigated bit of filibustering of which the 
annals of the present century contain any 
record, Ifthe proposal was made by France 
to Prussia, it certainly illustrates in vivid 
hues the dangers to which a free State is ex- 
posed when it closely allies itself with a great 
military monarchy. Of what use are the some- 
what ostentatious professions of friendship 
which the Emperor of the French has made to 
England more than onde, if he is ready at any 
moment to cast her overboard, and to take 

ion with the strong hand of that which 

e, as well as she, is under engagement to 
guard? On the other hand, if the inception 
of thie iniquitous agreement can be traced 
to Prussia, what are we to think of the solemn 
utterances of her King and people? It is to 
be observed that the draft, as it stands, contains 
some internal indications of French workman- 
ship. It assigns nothing to Prussia but what 
she had already carved out for herself by her 
own sword, or what even the Emperor could 
not, if determined upon, have prevented. It 
offers Prussia a sort of theoretical and ideal 
supremacy in Germany, and it gives to France 
a couple of very “ material guarantees,” by way 
of compensation—namely, Luxembourg and 
Belgium, the one to be purchased, the other to 
be seized, or, as the draft treaty says, “ con- 
— If diplomacy were always as straight - 
orward and outspoken as it is common! 
crooked and reserved, we should poy eye 
interpret this fact unfavourably to the profes. 
sions of French amity to this country. 

Nevertheless, news comes from Paris that 
the treaty had its origin in the suggestions of 
Count Bismarck, and that M. etti merely 
put them into diplomatic form. We are pre- 

ared to set down a fair amount of audacious 

rigandage to the German statesman, but we 
shall require very strong evidence to persuade 
us that the treaty is really and truly.a verbal 
embodiment of the transactions he suggested. 
The French accoant of the affair may be 
grounded in fact. It may be that Bismarck 
proposed to France, as a sort of set-off to the 
aggrandisement of Prussia, the acquisition by 
purchase of the province of Luxembourg. But 
did M. Benedetti or his master throw in Bel- 
gium as part of the unscrupulous arrangement, 
and was this the Frenchman’s contribution to 
the scheme? That the draft was ultimately 
refused by Prussia seems to be admitted. Why 
was it refused? On account of its substance, 
or on account of its incidents? At the 
hour of our present writing Prussia’s ex- 
planation has not reached us, and therefore 
we feel bound to suspend our judgment. But 
the whole affair, wrapped, as for some time it 
has been, in mystery, has a very ugly look about 
it, now that by some unknown 
1 to light. 
eanwhile, we entreat our fellow-coun 
to get to the bottom of this scandalous < 
matic conspiracy, if it * —— — 
giving way to unnecessary ebullitions of temper. 
Above a we IAN 
debate upon the war or its causes before the 
rising of Parliament. The Session is close to 
an end. The strength of the Commons is ex- 
hausted. The loquacity of some members will 
be dangerous. The professionals of the Army 
and Navy will urge to the uttermost upon 
Government a course of intervention which 
would lead very quickly to war. England may 
well be shocked at the profligacy displayed by 
military monarchies — but, until she is distinctly 
called to it in defence of her hearths and homes, 
we pray that she may not be wheedied by silly 
pretexts, or overborne by high-sounding ap - 
peals to national obligations, to consent once 
more to renounce her with ignorance, 
intemperance, dirt, crime, and misery, in order 


it has been 


— 


his arms to national uprising. The 


ae ———w 
that she enter upon a fal struggle with 
men, a the tage of ode" 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WAR. 


In the terrible death struggle about to com- 
N tae 0 f than the 


mende, nothing is more remarkable 
ease with which martial enth 
excited on either side. That the war is to a 
great extent popular both in France and Ger- 
many does not admit of adoubt. In each case, 
though under different circumstances, it is a 
. Emperor, indeed, seeks 
to * — * —— ity * na — 
awfu ity upon Euro eclaring tha 
“itis the whole nation which ha by its irre- 
sistible impulse, dictated our decisions "—a 
statement which, if untrue as respects the origin 
of the war, derives some force from the way in 
which the French byes have responded to his 
warlike Ir t cannot be denied that there 
is a very large peace party in France, composed 
not of those who detest war on principle, 
but of influential classes, whose material inte- 
rests are by such convulsions, and of 
the entire try, who re with horror 
the conscription which tears them from home 
and breaks up their families. The voices of 
these t sections of the community has been 
absolutely drowned in the warlike din, so that 
Napoleon III. can say with some truth that be- 
hind him“ France has risen to her feet.“ The 
warlike ardour of Germany is more easily ex- 
plained. The entire population has risen for 
the defence of the Fatherland, menaced with 
invasion by its heredi foe. There is no 
peace party in German 7 the national 
il is too imminent. In the one case it is war 
an idea; in the other for home. But in 
nei France nor Germany would this mad 
frensy have involved such dire results but for 
the great armaments maintained on either side. 
We now, alas! have only too vivid a demon- 
stration of the truth that an armed peace is 
simply the prologue to sanguinary war, which 
may pitated by the * „ of a few, 
or a trifling incident, against the sentiments, 
wishes, and intereste of the vast ma 71 
It may be that * - means of so tremen- 
dous a conflict can world be cured of its 
military and Europe restored to per- 
manent peace. t either be nt will gain 
anything by this war beyond the privilege of 
living for the future unmolested, is highly im- 


probable. German unity may be com pleted by 
the ration of the Southern States into 


the Contelerstion, though that will be ed 
as no gain by Bavaria and ite ~ 9 b 
France can only secure the left bank of the 
Rhine by a prolonged struggle for which she is 
not prepared. The Emperor's readiest means | 
of indemnifying himself would be the seizure of 
Belgium, but the fear of arousing England and 
the other protecting Powers are an effectual 
restraint on his 1 We cannot foresee re- 
sults, nor predict that no territorial changes will 
follow this gigantic war. But that a conflict in 
which perhaps a million of combatants will be 
— thousands of lives lost, ruin and misery 
a prt over half the continent, and whole tracts 
of country devastated by fire and sword, should 
in the end produce no tangible effect except 
woe and desolation, would give such a shock 
the moral sense of mankind as might provide 
a permanent cure for warlike delirium, andlead 
to the hearty acceptance of arbitration as a 
substitute for an appeal to the sword. 
This is the only hope we can indulge—and it 
may be altogether i —in contemplating 
this horrible strife of the two * na ol 
Europe. The whole world is in a fair way of 
being utterly sickened of war. Now that science, 
more than personal courage, determines the 
issue—when we find the murderous Chassepot 
and the deadly Mitrailleuse are simply instru- 
ments of wholesale slaughter—is it not possible 
that the destined victims of ambitious sove- 
and statesmen, however disciplined, will 


at refuse to encounter the ordee l 
and that bumanity will raise a cry of horror at 
the diabolical and senseless struggle? The 


“ gallantry” and martial ardour of the French 

could not stand many such battles as ar- 
impending. Andit is here that the great lesson 
must first be learat. Prussia may, looking back 
some years, be only in a less degree guilty than 
France. But once put down the war spirit and 
warlike armaments in France, and the peace of 
Europe will be secure. The Empire is war, and 
stands self-condemned. The Second Empire is 
following in the footsteps of the First; Napo-. 
leon III. is hardly less hostile to the repose of 


Europe than Na n I. For our part, we do 
not believe that the wholesome change in French 
bias and opinions, which has been growing for 


many years, has been wholly swept away by this 
warlike tornado. It will very soon rise again 
to the sarface, and then woe betide the dynast 
which has proved itself to be as incompatib 
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with the of Europe a8 inimical to the free- 
dom of the French people. 
———— 


AND ENGLISH MANUFACTURING 
ser Ae INDUSTRY. : 


Tux appalling suddenness with which the thunder- 
clouds of war have burst upon us, darkening the 
once peaceful horizon and awakening the smoulder- 
ing fires of national bitterness and hatred, bas 
hitherto prevented many of us from fully compre- 
hending the terribly disastrous results which must 
inevitably ensue to our leading industrial interests, 
from a prolongation of the wicked and murderous 
conflict between France and Prussia, even should 
this country be so fortanate as to avoid being 
dragged into the quarrel. Already we are being 
told that the outbreak of hostilities on the continent 
is rather a good thing for us. The Lancashire 
cotton mills, Birmingham hardware manufactures, 
Thames shipbuilding yards, and other industrial 
establishments, will, it is coolly asserted, find them- 
selves acquiring a large accession of business, un- 
fettered by the restrictions of continental competi- 
tion! Even the Economist seems to think that we 
shall not be great losers by the war. It tells us that 
all the most dangerous competitors of English 
manufactures are compelled to diminish, if not 


8 — 


suspend, their productive operations. Numbers of 
the skilled foreign workmen, and even some of the 
foreign manufacturers, have been drawn off to the 
The great continental towns themselves 
may become the scenes of destructive warfare, and 
thus all commercial security is lost. Again, the 
war has—we are told—broken up the mischievous 
speculations in raw cotton, which enabled the Liver- 


army. 


pool brokers to exercise a most pernicious infiu- 
ence on the cotton-manufacturing industry of the 
north, by forcing up to a most unnataral price the 
supplies of raw material. Then there is the great 
traffic to be carried on in implements of warfare, 
which both belligerents will wish to buy here; to 
say nothing of the immense carrying trade which 
will fall into our hands. 
hostilities, English vessels will be enabled to keep 
the sea, while those of France and Germany will 
become the helpless prey of merciless cruisers ; 
moreover this country—‘ the great seat of peace,” 
is certain to prove the storehouse of all commodities, 
the place for transacting intermediate continental 
dealings, Hence the Economist argues favourably 
of our industrial prospects during the war. 


To read such assertions, however pleasantly put, 
one would think that there had never been a writer 
of the name of Bastiat, or that if he had penned 
certain instructive works relating to the principles 
of political economy, they had not found their way 
In 


to the bookshelves of newspaper editors. 


During the continuance of 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


prospects of out great 
facturing industries, we can perceive little real hope 
for believing in their continued prosperity while the 
continent remains exposed to the fury and desolation 
of war. Sooner or later, the evil effects of-the strife 
must begin to be felt, and by none more severely than 
ourselves. We are less independent of our neigh- 
bours than we seem to imagine. The principles of 
free-trade have bound the nations in a network of 
mutual interest, which cannot be injured or broken 
in any one place without rondering loose and inse- 
cure the rest of the apparatus. The consciousness that 
we at any time may become embroiled with one or 
both of the hostile Powers cannot fail to exercise a 
most depressing influence on our industrial pros- 
spects. Even were it certain that we could avoid 
participation in the quarrel which has transformed 
Central Europe into a vast military camp, our in- 
dustrial gains would in nowise be increased. We 
might find ourselves freed from continental compe- 
tition, but this advantage would be more than 
counterbalanced by the powerful stimulus given aleo 
to American industrial production. Yet, it is not im- 
probable that some trades may enjoy a condition 
of prosperity extremely artificial and unsound. We 
have had an instance of this in the history of the 
Thames shipbuilding industry. During the Ameri- 
can Civil War the Thames shipbuilding trades 
were forced into a most unnatural state of 
activity, England having, in consequence of 
the Southern States recognising the principle of pri- 
vateering, absorbed the greater part of the American 
catrying trade. The American shipbuilding in- 
dustry was nearly ruined, while in England the 
demand for vessels almost exceeded the existing 
power of production. New yards were opened, 


If we glance at the 


workmen hired from all parts of the kingdom, and | Dai 


the forges kept hissing and roaring night and day. 


At that time the shipbuilder was regarded as almost | during 


a millionaire. Suddenly there came a change. 
Peace was proclaimed, and with it the whole fabric 
—#0 artificial and deceptive—of English shipbuild- 
ing prosperity reeled and toppled over. Employers 
became insolvent, yards were closed, and crowds of 


unemployed artisans wandered hopelessly through | 


the streets. Then came the sickening revelations 
of want, sickness, and despair in the Isle of Dogs. 
We are now threatened with a repetition of the 
Millwall calamity, only on a larger scale. Even as 
superficial observers, when told of the loss inflicted 
by the war upon our cotton-manufacturing industry, 


replied by pointing to the seeming prosperity of 


so others, 
equally shallow and inexperienced, now insist that 


the shipbuilding and other trades, 


if the conflict between France and Prussia has 


crippled certain branches of trade, it has certainly 
tended to develope others. Of course, we do not 


his treatise, “ What is Seen and What is not Seen,” 
he showed that although a broken window might 
possibly benefit the glazier, yet it would be at the 
expense of some one else; for the money employed 
in paying for the new pane of glass might otherwise 
have been expended in a different. and more useful 
manner. Some English trades will gain to a 
certainty by the war, but there will be others which 
will lose to a far greater extent. However, the 
Economist, like many of our countrymen, 


dispute this; we only point ont that when the 
moment of reaction arrives, the amount of adversity 
will be commensurate with the degree of arti- 
ficial prosperity actually enjoyed. And here 
we have the true lesson of the war. There 
can be no sound or enduring industrial pro- 
gress and prosperity which is not based on the arts 
of peace. To expect that a state of war could prove 
beneficial to any legitimate industrial calling, would 
be about as reasonable as to infer that the nefarious 
arts of the pickpocket or the burglar tended to 
stimulate industrial production. In fact, were such 
a theory tenable, the dangerous classes would 
come to be regarded as the greatest benefactors of 
the artisan and operative. But, somehow or other, 
the natural instinct of most men leads them to re- 
gard unfavourably the least deviation from the laws 
of mgum and tuum. They know that any branch of 


of 


Liverpool shipbuilder to involve us in serious dis- 
putes with the United States, will again be tole- 


long prosper. Retribution inevitably arrives sooner 
or later. And so with war. The mercenary soldier is, in 
nine cases out of ten, as great a foe to real indus. 
trial prosperity as is the habitual criminal. Nay, 
he is worse. The thief does not destroy eapital, he 
simply misuéés it. Armies destroy capital, and 
thus—by limiting the amount existing—tend to 
decrease the power of produstion, and consequently 
the miegns of employment. Oapital begets capital, 
but what can destroyed capital produce? Nothing. 
Hence, in the long run, the working classes will be 
the chief sufferers.. Consequently they, of all 
people, have the greatest right to denounce a war 
of which the principal burden will be thrust upon 
their shoulders. ita’ 


~~ 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. MIALL. 


When Mr. Miall said that the Nonconformist 
tters of the Government had been led thi 
alley of Humiliation, and that their future 
conduct would be based on the old proverb, . Once 
bit, twice shy,” he merely put into a figure and a 
proverb the meaning which Mr. Dixon had conveyed 


* 


occurred are closed against us? 
trade is better than none at all. 


industry based upon theft and wrongdoing cannot G 


ey have been going the way 
orities have ae to 
beral Gov 


> 
4 
a: 
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Ee! 
Flat 


g Liberal 
has changed his skin, but the 
that has taken the hue of the Ethiopian. “ With- 
draw your support; for God's sake withdraw er 
D Mr. Gladstone jauntily lates. But 
re would the Premier be were his advice faken 
Who passed the Education Bill? Not the Liberal 
majority, but the Conservative opposition, On a 
vital point 132 Liberals voted inet the Govern- 
ment, and but for the support of 183 Tories, Ministers 
would have been left in a miserable minority. 
Has the Premier forgotten who it was that said— 
You cannot against the future? Does he 
suppose time is on the side of denontinationél. 
nationalise 


Mr. Giad- 


the Education Bill. 
sects, Government 


Mr. Miall looked to 
to look to the nation . 


If 
had 
This argument is 2 but hollow. The chargé 


against the Government is exactly 
stone takes credit for eschewing. 


sacrificed the nation to the sects. 


bat Mr. Glad. 
‘s have 
Their offence is 


, by the 
d most 


we of ty E . | 

were 

machinery of the sister isle under Uitramontene 
re 
strophe? . 6 Once bit, rd y: —Newceastlé Daily 


Chronicle. 
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Cnunnm Srex.—On Wednesday night a meeting 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern (Mr. William 
Shaen in the chair), at which it was resolved to 


consti the posed eistic iety. 
Baboo Keabat chunder Sen addressed ie meeting 
sould - 


He said that, while ring in doctrine, they 
have religious fe ip in common. They 
thankful recognition to Scripture writers, to 
faucius, and all the prophets. ti — 
peace. Dr. Elizabeth. Blackwell 
speakers. 


K 
Con- 
They did not wish to 
promote love and 
was one of the 


cated Pest; Binge * 3 Rive) „ 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 
. (Continued from page 710.) 

THE EMPEROR AND COUNT BISMARK INTERVIEWED. 

„An Englishman” reports in the Daily Telegraph 
the substance of a conversation with the Emperor 
Napoleon at an audience given to himself and a 
friend at the Tuileries on Thureday last. We will 
not vouch for the truth of the interview. The writer 
says :— | 

I must in by remarking, that I have known the 
Emperor oy aed years, and have seldom seen him 
looking better. When last I spoke with him, five months 
ago, he looked careworn and with a complexion 
more than usually sallow and as -coloared. Yesterday 
his looked faller, his eyes 8 cheek healthy. 
I wish in addition to premise, that, after he had spoken, 
I inquired whether we were at F to repeat his 
words d haute voix. He answered, I wish nothing 
better than that J should be represented to the people 
of England as holding these views.” 

The Emperor, after speaking with his usual quiet 
kindliness upon some private matters, turned suddenly 
to the political situation of France and of Europe. He 
said, * One fortnight before the utterance of the Dac de 
Gramont in the Corps Législatif— which utterance has, 
as it seems to me, been so unjustly reflected upon by the 
English press—I bad no notion that war was at band 
nor am I, even at this moment, by any means prepared 
for it. I trusted that, when the Duc de Gramont had 
set me straight with France by speaking manfully io 
public as to the Hohenzollern candidature, I should be 
able so to manipulate aud handle the controversy as to 
make peace certain. But France has slipped out of my 
hand. I cannot rule unless I lead. This is the most 
national war that in my time France has undertaken, 
and I have no choice but to advance at the head of a 
public opinion which I can neither stem nor check. In 
addition, M. de Bismarck, although a very clever man, 
wants too much, and wants it too quick. After 
the victory of Prussia in 1866, I reminded him 
that but for the friendly and self-denying neu- 


trality of France he could never have achieved | 


such marvels. I pointed out to him that I 
had never moved a French soldier near to the Rhine 
frontier during the continuance of the German war. I 
quoted to him from his own letter in which he thauked 
me for my abstinence, and said that he had left neither 
a Prussian gun nor a Prussian soldier upon the Rhine, 
but had thrown Prussia’s whole and undivided strength 
against Austria and her allies. I told him that, as 
some slight return for my friendly inactivity, I thought 
that he might surrender Luxembourg, and one or two 
other little towns which gravely menace our frontier, to 
France. I added that in this way be would, by a 
trifling sacrifice, easily forgotten by Prussia in view of 
her enormous successes and acquisitions, pacify the 
French nation, whose jealousies it was so easy to arouse, 
no difficult to disarm. 

M. de Bismarck replied to me, after some delay, 
Not one foot of territory, whether Prussian or neutral, 
can I resign. But, — if I were to make some 
further acquisitions, I could make some ons. 
How, for instance, if I were to take Holland? What 
would France want as a sop for Holland! 

* said the Emperor, “that if he attempted 
to take Holland, it meant war with France; and there 
the conversation, in which M. de Bismarck and M. de 
Benedetti were the interlocutors, came to an end.” 

I bave repeated this conversation as nearly as possible 
in the Emperor’s words. 


On Sunday last (says the Observer) Count Bismark, 
in to a gentleman about to proceed to 
— d on the subject of the war, stated that he 
could wish the English public might understand the 
real objects the French Government had in view. 
% Either, he said, “the war is carried on with the 
view of annexing portions of German territory, or it 
is, as France now states, carried on for an idea. In 
the former event, France must mean to take the left 
bank of the Rhine, and in that case, as a glance at 
the map will show, the annexation of Belgium 
follows as a matter of necessity. In the latter case 
France is reviving the policy of the worst period of 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon I., and is simply and 
solely making war on Prussia use she cannot 
tolerate the notion that a neighbouring Power 
should be independent of her will and should develop 
her resources in peace.” Such is the substance of 
the Prussian Premier's statement, though we do not 
profess to give the exact words. Whatever opinion 
may be entertained as to the correctness of the above 
view of the situation, it is well that it should be 
known as an authentic utterance of Count Bismark. 


THE FRENCH DECLARATION OF WAR. 
The following is the text of the French declara- 
tion of war, delivered at Berlin on the 19th inst: 
j 


The unders charg? d' affaires of France has the 
honour, in conformity with the orders he has received 
from his Government, to ois the followiag communi- 
cation to the 8 of His Excellency the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of His Majesty the King of Prussia. 
The Government of His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French being unable to view the project of 1 
Prussian Prince on the Spanish throne otherwise than 
as an action directed 44 the security of the terri- 
tories of France, found itself obliged to demand of His 
Majesty the King of Prussia the assurance that such a 
combination could not be realised with his consent. His 
Majesty having refused to give any such guarantee, and 
having, on the contrary, declared to the ambassador of 
His Majesty the panos of the French that he intends 
to reserve to hi for that eventuality, as for avy 
other, the right to be guided by circumstances, the Im- 

ial Government has been forced to see in this decla- 
ration of the King an arri@re pensée, menacing in like 
manner to France and the European equilibrium. This 
declaration bas been rendered worse by the communica- 
tion made to the different Cabinets of the King’s re- 
fasal to receive the Ambassador of the Emperor, and to 
enter into any further explanations with him. In con- 
sequence thereof the French Government bas thought 
it its duty to take immediate steps for the defence of its 
honour and its injured interests, and has resolved to 
adopt, for this object, all measures which the situation 


in which it has been placed renders necessary. It con® 
siders itself from this asemens in 0 etehs of War tigeleat 


The undersigned has the honour to be. your Excel- 
1 o., &o., Le Soon. 
Berlin, Jaly 19, 1870. 


NORTH AND SOUTH GERMANY. 


The following is the Address of the North German 
Parliament adopted on Wednesday in reply to the 
Speech the Throne :— 

The ¢levated lan in which your Majest 
addressed the North Parliament has 967 2 
powerful echo in the an nation. Ove single 
thought animates all German hearts. It was with jo 
= 5 he BS — learnt — n — 

ignity with w your ropelled the un : 
of presnmption of France. ‘the German people desires 
to live at peace with those nations which its 
independence. As at the time of the Ware of Libera- 
tion, a Napoleon forces us into a sacred struggle. Now 
as then, caloulations based upon the unfal falness of 
the German States will be shattered by the force of the 
German people. The misguided French nation will 
recognise when it is too late the bad seed it is sowing, 
now that the most reasonabdle portion of their fellow- 
countrymen have failed to avert a great national crime. 
A hard and violent struggle is before us. We rely upon 
the valour of our brothers in arms, who will not bend 
the kuee before a foreign invader. We place our trust 
in our old and heroic King, to whom Providence has 
granted that he should ia the ove of life bring to a close 
the war in which he fought in his youth. We place our 
trust fiually in God, who will surely punish the wicked 
audacity of the invader. The people has risen unani- 
mously, and public opinion th hout the world recog- 
nises the justice of our cause. Friendly nations see iu 
our triamph a prospect of deliverance from the Bona ; 
B lust for power, and the injustice to which they 

ave been subjected. The German people will attain 
its unity on the field of battle, ia which are also at 
stake the honour, freedom, and peace of Europe and the 
welfare of peoples. 


The address was adopted unanimously, and the 
deputies heard it read standing. Count Bismark 
then laid on-the table the papers relating to the war, 
and eaid that from the French Government he only 
possessed one document, namely, the declaration of 
war. He produced the telegram published in the 
newspapers, which bad been described as a diplomatic 
note by the French Government, the atatement of 
the facts of the dispute recently published by the 
Prussian Oficial Gazette, and a re dated the 
12th inst. from Baron Werther, detailing a conversa- 
tion with the Duke de Gramont. Count Bismark 
said he did not lay this last despatch before the 
King, as the demand therein made for a letter of 
apology from His Majesty appeared to him ridiculous. 
The other documents presented wore England’s offer 
of mediation, and its rejection by Prussia, the 
French declaration of war, and the Prussian cir- 
cular to the German Governments relative to the 
outbreak of war. | 

The North German Parliament reassembled this 
afternoon, and Dr. Simson, the President, an- 
nounced that the address had been ee 
the at noon. On receiving it His Majest 
ex his thanks, and said: — I look upon it 
as a pledge of success in the tasks which lie be- 
fore me, before us all; it affords me a convincing 
assurance that we shall accomplish these tasks 
which the nation will never cease to pursue with 
ga | perseverance.” The War Grants and 
the bill for the enforcement of the law upon 
Federal nationality were read a firat and second time 
without debate. 


The Parliament adjourned to December 31st, hav- 
ing voted 18,000,000/. for the war. Dr. Simson ad- 
dressed a few words to the House, and said :— The 
labours of the representatives of the people are for 
the present at an end, and the work of arms will now 
take its course. May the blessing of the I 
descend upon our people in this holy war! ng 
live King William, Commander-in-Chief of the 
German Army! The session terminated amid 
loud and — ed cheering. 

There have 
North Germany, including Hanover, where all 

es are united, as well as in Nassau and Hesse 

I. lately annexed. In Hamburg the merchants 
have offered ifloent gifts to the King, and six 
vessels filled with stone are ready to be s in the 
narrowest part of the Elbe. The port of Bremen has 
already been closed by the same means. | 

The advices from Frankfort join in the enthusiasm 
displayed by the entire German population, and ex- 
press extreme satisfaction that in the South there is 
even yet more ardour than in Prussia proper. 
„Travellers,“ it is said, “ coming from M aod 
Stuttgart 5 a unanimity of feeling common to 
all classes of the In the newly annexed 
previpess, too, over and Hesse, as well as at 

ort, people are ready for all sacrifices, and 
volunteers come forward from every side.“ The 
Universities will close, just as in 1813. 

Darmstadt, Wurteaburg, Baden, and Bavaria 
have now put their armies on a war fouting, and the 
several legislatures have enthusiastically voted the 
supplies. Enormous crowds gave the King of Wur- 
temburg an ovation at Stuttgart, thanking His 
Majesty for having 2 himself to the national 
cause and joined in the war Against France. The 
King, Queen, and Prince William appeared on the 
balcony, and thanked the peeple for their demonstra- 


tion. 
The King of Prussia sent the following telegram 
to the King of Bavaria: —“ On receipt of the tele- 


gram from your Majesty I immediately assumed the 
command of the Bavarian army, and I incorporated 
it with the Third Aang, under the 
command of the Crown Prince. By an unheard-of 


presumption we have been driven from the most pro- 


great demonstrations all over | 


found peace into war. Your real German attitude 
has electrified your people, and all Germany is now 
united as it never was at any former time. May 
God bless our arms in the fortunes of war! I tender 
tm my most heartfelt thanks for your faithful ud. 

erence to our treaty upon which Germany rests." 
The King of Bavaria replied :—" Your telegram has 
awakened in me a joyful echo, The Bavarian troops, 
side by side with their glorious brethren in arms, 
will enter enthusiastically into the struggle for Ger- 
man right and German honour. May the war tend 
to the welfare of Germany and the safoty of Bavaria! 


THE TWO C)MMANDERS-IN-CHIBF, 


Though the Emperor Napoleon and King of 
Prussia will nominally command the French and 
Prussian forces, the operations will be directed on 
the one side by General Leboouf, and on the other 
by General Moltke. The following brief sketch of 
these officers from the Daily News may be useful :— 
“The first place in the Prussian military system, 
without doubt, belongs to (Cieneral Count Von 
Moltke, in whom his countrymen believe Pru wia 
the first strategist of the age. The opinion, 
if not sound, is excusable, Moltke is by birth a 
Mecklenberger, and was born in 1800. He at first 
entered the service of Denmark, but at an early ago 
transferred himself to that of Prussia, and devoted 
himself with unweariod energy to a acientiflo study 
of the conditions of success in war. In 1832 he be- 
came a staff officer, and three years later visited tho 
East, where he was presented to the Sultan Muhmond, 
who persuaded him to remain in Turkey several years 
and take part in the military reforms of which the 
. KN greatly in need, and to assist in the 
Sy campuign. Having returned to Prussia, he 
was appointed in 1856 nide-de-camp to the present 
King, at that time the Crown Prince. In 1858 he 
was 42 Chief of the General Staff. In this 
ca y he is believed to have drawn up the plan of 
an expedition intended to arrest the of the 
French arms in Italy in 1859, Such at least was the 
suspicion of the French Emperor, which was sup- 
posed at the time to be the real cause of the sudden 
and surprising conclusion of the peace of Villafranca. 
In 1864 he accompanied Prince Frederick Oharles 
as chief of his staff in the ition which the 
former led against Denmark. His high reputation, 
however, rests on his most skilful direction of the 
war against Austria in 1866, the plan of which he 
had previously pre Moltke’s name was 
little heard of during the war, while those of h 
subordinates were trumpeted abroad. No man ever 
produced greater effects with loss ostentation and 
noise. Only once, and then at Kiniggriits, did ho 
appear ia front of the armies. ted at his desk in 
the rear, he received through the field-telegraph a 
continuous stream of intelligence from all the 
followed their movements on the map, transmi 
his orders to the generals in command by the wi 
and performed all this with such skill and foresi 
that not a movement 
was made at the 
worked out with his own hand, and himself 
lated almost every detail of those o 
consequences of which have aston 


calou- 
ons, the 


ed Europe. 
After victory had been realised, Moltke was joined 


with Biemark as greg eg of Prussia the 
negociations with the South States, and 
when the preliminary peace with Austria had been 


signed, he received the Order of the, Black 
an decoration which the King of Prussia 
confer. 

General Lebœuf has been removed from the Ministry 
of War to become Major-General of the Army of the 
Rhine; that is to say, he will not have a corps of 
his own, but will remain by the Emperor's side, as 
General Moltke did by the side of the King of 
Prussia in the Bohemian campaign. He is one of 
the new men of the Second Empire, having ob- 
tained the rank of colonel only in 1862. He isa 
scientific officer, and does not ap to have had 
any African experience. He is sixty-one years of 

„ was educated at the Ecole Polytechnique, of 
which he became one of the chiefs, and at the Artil- 

School at Metz. Marshal Niel is said to have 
a high u of hie abilities. He had an im- 
rtant artillery command in the Crimean war, at 
he close of which he was made a general of division. 
In the Italian campaign he was entrusted with the 
command of the artillery. He was the French 
General appointed to * over the voting in 
Venetia in 1866, whon that province was to be au- 
nexed to the Kingdom of Italy, and in his character 
of Imperial Commissioner handed over Venetia to 
the Italian Government. Last year he was appointed 
to succeed Marshal Niel as Minister of War, and re- 
Ho is devoted fo the Imperial political system, and 

8 voted m s 
thinks very little of Parliaments and responsible 
Ministers. His appointment is the most important 
one that has yet been made, and it is notable that in 
him the Emperor has chosen a scientific officer in- 
stead of a fighting soldier. 


THE MITRAILLEUSE. 
lleuse appears, from the mystery with 
shrouded in France, to cause a deal of 
i There is one of these guns, however, ia 
Euglaud, and it is at the present time deposited in 
tbo Royal Arsenal Store-room ſor tho pur of 
being put through a series of experiments under the 
direction of the Ordnance Select Committee. It is 
thus described :— 
The mitrailleuse, in size, is about four feet long, and 
er O- 
l inge, very m an o 0 
pounder. —— inspection, it is noticed that the 
is bored and rifled with thirty-seven holes of the 
Siameter of the ordinary service rifle barrel, all the holes 
radiating from the centre ; and the breech, though very 
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1 ‘co tes envio 

the 

ro ih, emer rey fr Se Th a 
the turning of a common 

* — side, which forces the needles forward, 

ad in all needle-guns, and the whole of the thirty- 


seven charges may be fired either singly or altogether I 


at the will of the man in charge of the handle, who has 
only to tarn it one degree for one shot, or make a 
revolution with the handle to cause all the charges to 
explode simultanepusly, or at least so nanny so as to 
render the volley — — simultaneous. The whole 
time occupied in ing and firing is only three seconds, 
as these plates are 5 8 all ready charged and fit for 
service in the two axle-tree boxes attached and in a 
limber, all of which are fitted up with compartments to 
receive them, and the plates are removed b grasping a 
simple bow handle fixed on the edge. On the gun being 
discha by the turning of the handle the breech block 
is rapidly drawn back and the steel plate is lifted out 
with a lever apparatus attached and cleared of the or- 
t cases by another instrument, so as to leave it 
for filling again. The experiments hitherto made 
tend to show the mitrailleuse can do all that is claimed 
for it, bat it is suggested that if the thirty-seven shote 
were fired to scatter wider afield it weuld be a far more 
effective arm. 3 
A letter from Metz says: In the French stren 
forty-two batteries of mitrailleuse are to be in. 
cluded, Great h are based upon this new and 
murderous arm, and its manufacture is being actively 
led with.“ The 1 has been . 
ting en ts and improvements in this 
— oa 8 have a considerable 
aupply, and their model is said to be on to the 
French. All artillery officers are unanimous in de- 
claring that mitrailleuses will only be able to be used 
in peculiar places and circumstances—in the breach 
1 a fort, in a narrow defile, or in street-fighting. 
t is doubtless for this latter purpose that the French 
Government think they may want their present large 
stock. The of the mitrailleuse being far in- 
ferior to that of the lightest field pieces, they would 
at once be silenced in the field. 


ENGLAND AND THE WAR. 

The United Service Gazette states that a council 
was held on Wednesday last at the War Office, to 
consider and mature such arrangements as might 
become necessary in consequence of any violation of 
neutrality on the part of either France or 
The d ons of the council have not, of course, 
transpired, but this much is certain, that -five 
ts are to be completed at once, in ness 
for eventualities. The embodiment of an equivalent 
number of ee: yr — — an 1 
conseq . a confident rumour has 
seached we thas supplementary estimates with a view 
to militia embodiment are in tion. 

It is reported that several batteries of Royal 
Artillery have orders to be in readiness to start for 
various ports in the Mediterranean, to act with other 
troops as an army of observation.” 

Among the canards which have recently been set 
on 8 2 1 oe the ets, as * 

ering the sen a 0 

eee tthe nentrality of Bal. 


sufficient detachment in neadiness for the purpose. 
These are denied. 

Mr. Edmond Beales, M.A., presided over a meeting 
of w men, held at the Whittington Club on 
Friday night to discuss the war. The president, Mr. 
Oremer, and Mr. Lucraft — 1 , Mr. Od 
rose. He began by confessing that his sym thies 
were with the Prussians, and then observed that he 
hate’ Louis Napoleon as he hated hell—but he hated 
King William no less. This sentiment was received 
with loud cheers, and Mr. Odger went on to say that 


as long as they had. they would have 
kings, and = beg as th kings they would 
have war. They never such an opportunity of 


telling kings, em and priests that they—that 
Hingland—could o without them. In the ‘preset 
instance war had been brought about by a stupid old 


king and a debauched em It was resolved 
“that a al committee of seven be appointed to 
consider the best means of g the opinion of | Govern 


the men of this country in reference to the 
8 Franoe and Prasia, the 
enormous mischief of standing armies in 12 and 
N. Ireen 
commerce, ; an 

issued to the 
and a public held.” 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE WAR. 


Mr. Gladstone at some 
at the of the 


1 ; the hearts 
[may the Almighty, whe disposes th 


rn peaco mercy 
upon whom it shall depend how long the r 
flow, and how long the earth is 
follies of those who live upon her breast. 
ch | We are here as Christians and as brothers; we are here 
nd which the conditions of 


h ity admit, and that was the d marked out 
umapnity it, groun 3 


not their approach been 
by the calamitous oceurrences of the time. I 
ce to think that the country near to us, limited in 

i ation, but illustrious 
the example she has 
m, is represented at | » 
ou would wish her to be. I rejoice, 


extent, and consequen 


the country of 
this board as 
also, to think that a great Power which has already 
asserted and demonstrated its capacity to weld an entire 
continent into a single State is ulso represented on this 


the Emperor as prompted 
tions, with which the friends of the 
The World alone among the leading New 
York papers is on the side of France. The World, 
however, has always been the Emperor's apologist. 
The principal papers of the Western cities are almost 
pathy with Prussia. This is especially the 
of Ciucinnati, Chicago, and St. 
being. places where Germans form a 
e element of the population, and exert great political 
ence. An immense mass meeting of Germans was held 
here last Wednesday evening to express sympathy with 
Prussia. The meeti ressed 

Schurts and General 
Governor Saloman, of Wisconsin, 
German citizens. It is remarked that the Radicals 


Louis, all those 


tive- 
of German opinion and part 
Napoleon has made war without cause. The 
Americans have an especial friendship for the French 
but feel deep resentment 
„ On account of the coup d’é 
count of the Mexican 
of bis hostility towards the North 
that war the Germans furnished 200,000 men to 
orthern armies. ‘The French immigrants were 


too few to exercise any ble influence upon public 


Cincinnati on the 


of all Europe, Hin Majesty desires 


sincere love of 


reas 
of Great Britain and Ireland, | bey) 


we to take the initiative for 


on Saturday, 
Club. Re- . motives 


g to the war, the right hon. gentleman eaid :— 
a bat ode us who are here assembled, still less for 


ty; astothe Fre 
a its subjects. 
is Majesty's views, t 
ay Government, I avail my 
8 ‘ be le 

1 Excellency Lord Augustus Loftus. 
THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 
quarter it seems to be the 


very | 
opinion that all the great Powers will be perfectly 
St. Petersburg 
ent thus defines its 


Thus acquitting m * 
esting your Excellency to 
to the — of Her 


of men, 
of those 


1 


vors of 
to 


Mr. Gladstone's remarks wore warmly endorsed by 
the company. About 200 gentlemen were present at 
the dinner, including the Lord Chancellor and 
numerous members of Parliament. 


PUBLIC FEELING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
A special telegram in the Daily News, dated July 


The sentiment of the press in the United States is all 
but unanimously in favour of Prussia. The New York 
Tribune accuses Napoleon of committing France to the 
most atrocious of modern wars, and says that this is a 
contest between the people of Prussia and the 
for the integrity of the Prussian 
ew York Times takes substantially 
the same view. The Herald denounces the action of 
by purely dynastic cousidera- 
le have no 


Senator Oarl 
I, both exiles of 1848, 
and other prominent 


ly by this unani- 
by conviction, is 


the Emperor, 
dly, on ac- 
thirdly, on account 
late war. 


The Fenians, who have called a convention to meet at 
rd of August for the 
evising some means of taking advantage of 
9 “a pale fo 8 

„ prin y for the 
the other side. There have 
pt in Demooratio political organisations to catch 
by anti-German manifestations, but little 
for the feeling of the country is over- 


urpose of 
o present 
mpathise with 

ogland takes 
been indications of an 


PRUSSIA AND THE OFFER OF MEDIATION. 


Count Bismark has laid the following letter 
before the German Parliament, being the reply to 
the offer of mediation :— 


I have hastened to bring to His Majesty’s knowledge 

a letter of the 17th, su 

russia and France should request the 

friendly Power for the maintenance of peace, 

stating the readiness of the British 8 to take 
ty 


Excellency comman 


Berlin, July 18. 


ting that 
offices of a 


and 


His 


me to express to your Excel- 
lency his sincere gratitude for your friendly and humane 


endeavours to avert from two nations the calamity of a 


war which must become alike injurious to the t 
eit aerate ies 
wn to the British 


lies in the resolve of the 
its rights, and its 
Government, it has 
tolerably independent of any such feelin 


lf of 


for the 
MARK, 


general 


BA | that the 


in the 


'| vince were on the peace footing 


official newspaper :—“‘ The Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment has made all ble endeavours to avert the 
outbreak of war. Unfortunately, the rapidity with 
which the warlike resolutions were taken rendered 
our efforts for the maintenance of peace abortive. 
The Emperor is resolved to observe neutrality so 
long as Russia’s interests are not affected by the 
eventualities of the campaign. The Russian 


Government undertakes to support every endeavour 
to ciroumscribe the operations and diminish the 


duration of the war.“ Prince Gortschakoff has 


never left Wildbad. 


The Vienna advices state that Austria is wholly 
unprepared to join in the present war, and that the 
difference between the nationalities of the Empire 
furnish the best guarantees for neutrality, since in 
Austria proper the German feeling is daily inoreas- 
ing, while in Hungary the disposition is in favour of 


rance. In order to avoid all that might be mis- 
constru 


ed into warlike preparations, the - 
manoeuvres projected for this autumn have n 
countermanded in Austria. An Austrian squadron 
of evolution is expected at Toulon. 

An official circular has been issued by the Belgian 
Government, announcing that reassuring declara- 
tions have been received from the belligerents with 
regard to the respect that will be paid to the neu- 
trality of Belgium. 

In Germany the neutrality of Denmark is dis- 
trusted; and the occupation of the Elbe by the 
French is regarded as the si for the departure 
of the Danish fleet from Copenhagen. The Prussians 
are sending a large force to Duppel. 

According to statements in the Paris journals 
Italy has resolved to maintain a friendly attitude 
towards France in the present contest. A letter 
from Florence, dated the 18th inst., in the Temps, 
says that Italy will mass 15,000 men in the direction 
of the Swiss es, and probably six other divisions 
on the Po, Large bodies of troops will also be con- 
centrated in Tuscany, chiefly between Florence and 
Leghorn, and between Leghorn and Bologna. | 

The Madrid papers generally blame the French 
Emperor for declaring war against Prussia. Spain 
appears to be quite tranquil, and is intent, it is de- 
clared, on observing strict neutrality. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Most of the London dail have oorrospon- 
dents at Berlin as well as 0. Parts, and — tere 
been several at Metz and Strasburg, several of whom 
have come to grief. We give a few extracts from 
the voluminous letters which throw light on the 
position of affairs and the sentiments of the French 
and Prussian peoples: 


THe NEEDLE-GUN AND THE CHASSEPOT.—Not much 
e should be entertained as to * rumour 
at the Prussian troops are imperfectly arm It m 
be that a new gun was to have been supplied to — 
yet they could not be much, if any, more t were 
another gun in their hands. They are not only carefully 
trained to use the — 22 but they regard it asa matoh- 
less weapon. A Prussian officer of long experience has as- 
sured me that trials of the Chassepdt and the needle-gun 
have been conducted with a view to ascertain the rela- 
tive advantages of the one over the other. The result 
has been to convince the authorities that, as a weapon 
to be depended upon under all emergencies of a cam- 

u, the needle-gun is superior to the Chassepdt. He 
can idly admitted that the Ohassepdt has some points 
of superiority over the other; bat he thought that while 
these would be discernible at such a butchery as that of 
Mentana, and would excite applause when mere target 

ractice was undertaken, yet that the undoubted draw- 
of the weapon would prove most serious during 

the progress of a bard-fought and long-contested fight. 
Unfortunately the world will not have long to wait be- 
fore the soundness of these opinions will be demon- 
strated on a large scale. Daily NewsLetter from 


Tus Prussian ARMAMENTS,-—~Exactly a week has 
elapsed since M. Benedetti 2 the King of Prussia 
in the Kurgarten at Ems- „contra common 
expectation, not a shot has yet been fired by the French. 
From information received here there can be no doabt 
that the Emperor immediately after the ruptare meant 
to hurl the troops of Ch&lons into Central Germany, 
thus separating the North from the South, and render. 
ing it more easy for the elements in the latter 
to side with him. But the marvellous rapidity with 
which a Prussian force was concentrated on the Rhine, 
and the cry of indignation which resounded from one 
end of Germany to the other when the news of his 
latest coup d'état in telegraphic terseness spread from 
city to city, from district to distri ict, prevented him from 
carrying ont, his „ It is well for Prussia that he 
has hesitated and left her time to arm. The firat troops 
hastily scraped together from the 8 py of the pro- 

men to the 
| battalion instead of 1,000; eight days have already 
by, and no more than fourteen are required to 


mobilise this Spartan land. Already a sufficient corps 
has been drawn together betw ra od Cologne 
to meet the 14 — stop his — 


. 1 arran 
when the num continuing to pour in without inter- 
mission will soon enable the pd pot "te, — ＋ 
assume the offensive, and turn the tables u the 
enemy. In addition to this, the Army of the — 


Southern Germany, chiefly consisting of Bavarians 
Würtembergers, &e., but flavonted with 2 sig 


landing from the sea as well as against the diminutive 
nboats the French mean to t Rhine. 
alin Letter, Fady 20. a on the Rhine. 
UBLIC FEELING IN RHINELAND.—I h 
with men who have enriched themselves by their 22 
yards or their manufactories. They tell me that the 
sound of the basy engine is still, and that the hope of a 


10 the loss will 
culable and le. But they spend no 
time in counting the cost or calculating chances. Their 
E complaint that years have rendered them in- 
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the Emperor for the Army of the Rhine, so con- beaten the Duke de Mortemart in 


erosity; though 

stantly announced by the semi-official | and | his round Cologne 1 
* a is retarded, g to His handled “with a view to the better defence of that 
Majesty still a sufferer from an ancient malady 


French and Prussian agents are busily employed O. de Cologne. 
buying horses in England. 
he subscriptions which have been collected in 
France for the relief of the wounded already amount 
to a million francs oy ge 7 
This day, the 27th inst., has been appointed to be 
observed as a general fast day in Prussia to implore 
er 
ng 
animates publi i ary operations was passed 
. The as y 209 against 19 votes. It has created general dis- 
xistence on een | satisfaction. The Legislature is now adjourned. 
The Dover Chronicle says that to provide against 
be | any contingency, the King of the ians has for- 
„uo exertion can be | warded all the more valuable of his plate to England. 


era to bet 8, 0001. to 
be in Berlin about the | 


4 7 —— bility 


blood, is the cay whieh ; 


the 
— bere the 
e ol 


0 


unendurable NTEBR 
deemed too great, and no success too praiseworthy. | It was brought over to Dover in the — mail - spondent of one of the suddenly - called line 
The spectacle of a nation forgetting intestine diffe- | packet, and was at once forwarded to London, where soldiers, who was to have been the next 
rences, uniting as one man against the common foe, | it will be deposited in a place of safety. da 


is rarely witnessed in these days of indifference (o] The Cologne Gazette reporte from Darmetadt that 
the SS hs cee a 1 — — m ine, Tor both the Hessian Premier, Herr von Dalwigk, and 
1 personal olaims.— Letter rom the Grand Duke, are suspected of coquetting with 


France. lost his honeymoon, exclaimed one. “ We are all 
MISCELLANEOUS. There has been little harvesting in Germany. The | about to have a honeymoon,” responded another. 
The French Ambassador in London has sent a destruction of the growing crop will, it is foared, be | Madame and I are in our last quarter, followed 


communication to Lord Granville, stating that the | serious, up the German with a good-humoured gibe at the 
Emperor Napoleon has given orders to his com- An order has been given to a contractor at Dublin | advanced age of each. ; 
N by land and ses to observe towards neutral | for 2,000 horses for the French army. There are] Tun Apmux or tae Farncu Taoors.—-We read 
owers the principles laid down in the Declaration aleo several Prussian troop-hcrse buyers in Dublin. in a Paris letter that many cf the corps did not show 
of the Con of Paris in 1856, which are as fol-| The Paris correspondent of the Nimes states that to much advantage. A good mene Hele dejected, 
lows :—1. Privateering is abolished. 2. A neutral | several thousand horses have been taken by requisi- | and not.a few were drunk. This is not surprising. 
covers enemy's merchandise, except contraband | tion from the Omnibus Company for tho use of the | The friends and relations of the poor fellows flock to 
of war. 3. Merchandise of neutrals, except contra- | army. At the same time the great Paris Cab Com- seo them, and weep and lament over them as if they 
band of wat, sailing under an onemy’s flag is not | pany bas lost 1,500 of ite drivers, who have been | were going to certain death, and the soldier is over- 
seimable. 4. Blockades to be binding must be D come by their ous 
Garde Mobile. company, but ce y not 
Addresses have been sent by the French Peace] The Continental services, vid Dover and Calais, | risks ofa compaign. “I had seventeen of my rela- 
Society to the Emperor Napoleon and the King of | and Folkestone and Boul in connection with | tions who came to see me off,” an officer declared the 
Prussia, appealing to them as Christians, and in the the Northern of France way, to Paris and other day. “They oo en, nen, and all were 
name of n, to refrain from war. An address §witzerland, &c., are maintained with their usual crying. What could I do? I cried, boo, like any 
in favour of peace has also been drawn up by the „ and as 1 the train services | calf.” 
game society, and inserted in several of the French | on the tinent, the Eastern Railway of France| Fals “ Nzews.”—lIt is very difficult (saysa Paris 
journals. and the route through Belgium and Germany to | letter) to find any wheat in the chaff which is for- 
The French and Prussian Governments have in- Switserland are the only communications at pre- warded to us in large quantities from all of 
formed the Swiss Government that they will respect | gent interfered with by the war. There is no in- Europe. A telegram in one wd says that the 
the neutrality of ambulances, in accordance with the | terruption in the traffic to and from Belgium, and | Sultan has o to his at the disposa 
ne of the Geneva Convention of 1864. there is little or no delay experienced by 171 we: of France: another says that the French 
It has been decided by the French Government reaching Switzerland by the Lyons Railway from | Minister has just arrived from Stockholm with a 
that Prussian subjects and the subjects of the allies | Paris, vid Pontarlier, Macon, and Geneva. To | similar offer from the King of Sweden, that England 
of Prussia new in France or her colonies shall be | facilitate the movements of travellers the English 1 the firet gun to be fired to make 
22 to remain if their conduct gives no reason | Foreign Office now issue passports on the day of dart upon pt and seize the Suez Canal. — 
at. To enter French territory special | application, provided the applications are in proper | Prussian fleet, we are told, is lying in Torbay; 
will be required. Merchant ships now in| form, At the present time there is no examination | though the Orleanist Princes were at first aus 
0 of France will be allowed to remain for | of e or Calais. of having inspired the recent articles in the , 
thirty days. They will then receive a safe conduct} Owing to the war the price of butter at Cork has | they are now going to take service in Denmark in 
fo return home or to the of embarkation. Ves- — nent. On firet and second quality, 5s, ; | case that Power in its lot with France. 
dels bound to France on account will not be 8e.; fourths, 7e.; fifths and sixths, 38. This| Tum “Mansntttams” a Fasnionante Sonc.— 
Hable to capture. French vessels in Prussian ports | advance is on heavy salted butter; on mild there is We read in a Paris letter that on Monday week the 
urs to be allowed six weeks from the outbreak of the | an advancp of 3s. In England nearly all leading | Em entertained the officers of the garrison of 
war. | ) articles of food have advanced. St. to the number of eighty. The 
British ships have been chartered at Newcastle to] The hypothesis of the Prussians getting to Paris | and a few ladies of honour were present. 
permanently supply the French fleet in the Baltio is no joke. The Government is very seriously pre- | were no toasts, but after dinner the band suddenly 
with | paring for such a contingency. All householders | struck up the Mareeillaise.” A Court chronicler 
The Baden Government, in reply to an inquiry | within e thousand yards of the fortifications—that is | says that the officers, 
made by the French Government, has stated that it | tosay within the region of servitudes militaires—have | towards the Emperor 
never intended to employ explosive bullets. received 8 to quit. Empress blushed and 


The correspondent of a French writing from 
Thionville, ave that while travelling’ thither from 


| 1 the 
hid her face in . naghia. 
y d Hilliers has assumed the The enthusiasm was such as beggars description ; 


‘command of the uests could hardly refrain from catching up the 


y of Paris. 


the u 
Metz he saw a peasant crouched in a digging at| In reply to a question from our ambassador in reveluti anthem ae eet hands — Be t— 
The peror complimented the 


the root of an old willow. “He is burying his | Paris, the Duc de Gramont states that in case of the | it was grandiose. 
money, said the guard; the peasants of Lorraine | capture of German ships, neutral 
have always done so in time of war.” e | | 
It has officially announced in Berlin that | interested, on proof of their nationality. ‘To go 
French merchantmen will not be captured by the further than this,” continues the Duc de Gramont, 
German fleet, except under circumstances in which | and free enemy’s ships for the sole reason that they 
ture would be justifiable, if they were neutral | are bound toa neutral port and have put to sea before 
: : the commencement of hostilities, would bo an actual 
The Constitutionnel announces that Bremen, Ham- relinquishment of the rights of war.” This line of 
rg, Lubeck, Dantzio, Stettin, and Konigsberg aro | conduct, it is added, is strictly in M. with 
to be immediately subjected to an effective blockade. that by France at the su on of Eng- 
Since the enrolment of volunteers for the duration | land, in concert with her, d the Crimean 


a 


of the war commenced in about 100,000 have | war. . 7 
themselves, of whom about 16,000 were Several French men-of-war have been seen off a few 

Paris. Wiek du the last few days. One large vessel | measures, front 

ial Journal repeats the order of Major- the Pentland Firth on Friday, and re- of his box, and cried, ‘ Let everybody stand.” ‘The 

uf that no journalist will be admitted eastward | injunction was obeyed, and the Marseillaise wns 


went 

turned on Saturday forenoon, 

slowly. She is evidentl in search of | sung with great effect and rapturously applauded. 
German several of which are due from — an i — a+ 

| America, and are likely ignorant of the war, : 

On Saturday the Empress Eugenie visited the M. Paszvost Panapor, the French Minister at 


specials | French bourg, and recei it is | Washington, and the brilliant writer, shot himself 
— 3 ys Pam with a pistol on the 18th. The Times . 


aad the Jer 
— ti 5 INI letter ic 
Ultramontane journal, the Paris Monde, is of | city bands playing the Marseillaise and national u ves on Tuesday, and gave a 0 

ion that th t ha im- t. A drum was ted to one | M. J of Legation, sa he should 
opinion @ present war will have a most im- | airs, were a a Os Pe in the demon. | open it if any accident 5 i. lie gave 


15 
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triumph of France is neces: in order to check | stration of Monday last, with an address of sympathy | evidence that he opened it the suicide. 
the progress of Protestantism as resented by from French residents in Dublin. No disturbance’ M. Jardin to see to sending his family home if an 
Prussia * “ Another great demonstration of a similar character ident happened. M. Jardin aleo testified that i. 


regard coals, Her: Ma s Government | took in Cork. A Belfast telegram states that Paredol’s mind a uffected by the bot weather. 
— of A 1 1859, | Mr. Butt, Q C., had arri ted there, and was met by a 1 to athe tndden change in European 
affairs tended to cause the suicide, M. Paradol’s 
friends, MM. Thiers, Favre, and others, being in 
i to the Em In con on 
uesday with a friend in Washington, M. Paradol 
spoke of this, friends would | 


stating that coal may, under certain circumstances, | large assemtlage of the Nationalist He was 
be properly considered contraband of war, and | asked to make some allusion to the Franco-Prussian 
that the decision rests with the prize court of the | war, but declined to do 80. 
Paris point to the success of the 

Patriotic Fund as an instance of the strong national 
i aroused in France. The 


of 
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ignored for a single instant. 


atheism is an impossible 
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Titerature. 


„ NEW THEORIES AND THE OLD 
“ PAITH."* 


This is a small but a very remarkable book. 
Its size is in inverse proportion to its worth. 
It is not, as its title might possibly seem to 
imply, an attempt disadvantageously to contrast 
the instabilities of new theories” with the 
unchanging character of the old faith.“ 
Harmony, not contrast, is its object. It is the 
attempt of a clear and vigorous thinker—of a 
man whose thoughts are manifestly growths, not 
manufaotures — to show that two positions 
deemed by most minds inconsistent with each 
other are in no wise really so; that it is pos- 
sible, on the one hand, frankly to accept the 
latest theories of modern physical science, and 
yet loyally to hold to the fundamental verities 
of the Christian faith. ' 

Whatever may be thonght of the success of 
Mr. Pioton's effort, or of the means by which he 
has striven to attain his object, one thing, at any 
rate, it is impossible to deny to it. It is a trans- 
parently honest attempt of the kind. No diffi- 
culty that fairly weighs against what is usually 
held to be “the old faith” is pared down or 
o point of real 
antagonism in the conclasions of modern science 
to hitherto received views of the Bible is ever 
blinked or lost sight of. The conditions of the 
problem of reconciliation, if reconciliation be 

ible—and Mr. Picton aims to show that it 
is—are fairly stated. But there is somethin 
more than the mere honesty of this little wor 
that gives it ite value in our judgment. It is 
full of profound and suggestive thought. With 
a style that to most men would be a sore 
temptation to write for the sake of fine writing, 
Mr. Picton has nevertheless so resolutely 
guarded himself against such a anare that, if we 
were to complain at all of what he hus done, it 
would be that his work has occasiona'ly lost in 
clearness by the 3 of his thought. 
There are passages not afew in Mr. Picton’s 
little book which rise into lofty and chastened 
eloquence; but, as a whole, we fancy it must 
have been no easy thing for an ordinary con- 
gregation to have followed the course of the 
argument of these lectures. They are lectures 
that are better read than heard, and they 
abundantly repay perusal. By their publication 
Mr. Picton has shown himself one of the foremost 
thinkers we have amongst us. Not that we 
always agree with Mr. Picton. There are 
statements in the book that we acknowledge 
have not a little startled us, and have made us 
more than once wonder whether it would be 
ible for a consistent thinker like Mr. Picton 
stop where he has done. In the heat of the 
fire that he has kindled to consume what he 
holds to be the “wood, hay, stubble” that men 
have built on the eternal foundation of the 
Gospel of Christ, we doubt whether the flames 
here and there have not left their blackened 
marks on the foundation itself. But notwith- 
standing this, and we say it with no little sense 
of responsibility, Mr. Picton’s work is just the 
kind of book we should like to put into the 
hands of any one who, “‘ perplexed in faith but 
8 in deeds,” had finally given up all hope 
of reconciling the faith of his early boyhood 
with the intel convictions of his man- 
hood. He would find in it, at any rate, a 
demonstration that it is possible to accept to 
the full all the developments of modern scientific 
thought, and yet to adhere with unfaltering 
faith to the =e of God in Christ as the 


* the worl 

volume consists of five lectures, followed 
by a series of appendices that are not the least 
valuable of the book. The first lecture is 
entitled the ‘‘ Soul’s longing after a final cause.” 
Its object is twofold. First, to show that 
resting-place for 
tructible 
the need of a 


of man’s consciousness is 
‘‘ final cause” that will io t to him the 
mystery of himself, of life, of the universe. A 
and beautiful passage expresses this 
need of man :— 
% As a man he cannot help himself: final causes will 
er he likes it or not. For as 
but he wistfully 
are re between him- 
self and the universe which no analysis of sensuous ob- 
servations can exbaust. The starry sky has some 
grandeor, of i 


e New Theories and the Old Faith. 
Lectures. By the Rev. J. A. Picton, M.A. 


peal to the little star on high, and exclaiming, ‘ How 
— what you are!’ So all life long we stand 
(and ?) gaze at, the vision expanding from a star to a uni- 
verse, while still all our cry ie of wonder what it is. 
And this inquiry after what is, includes manifestly a 
longing after the significance. and pu of ap- 

rances ; that is, it involves the hunger of the soul 
or a final cause of creation.” 


It is the second part of this first lecture that 
will more probably provoke dissent than the 
first. Its object is to show that men attain the 
final cause of their creation by moral rectitude 
rather than by accuracy of intellectual convic- 
tion. The position stated thus would hardly 
be denied, but Mr. Picton states it apparently 
to press it to its extreme limits when he says :— 
„I cannot and dare not believe that in any in- 
“ dividual man the final cause of his creation is 
“wholly missed because, in the candid exercise 
of his reason, he arrives at erroneous opinions 
‘even as to the being of God.” On which we 
remark only this, that if our intellectual con- 
victions are as much a matter of moral responsi- 
bility as our actions are, it seems to us that we 
are not competent to decide this extreme case 
either one way or the other. It is impossible 
for us to tell how far that intellectual atheism 
itself may not be the missing of the final cause 
of a man's creation. The materials for the 
judgment are not in our hands. We leave it, 
confident of this, that our judgment, were we 
to pronounce it, can neither be so merciful nor 
so kind as His with whom alone it will ulti- 
mately rest. 


The second lecture is entitled the God-con- 
“sciousness in humanity,” and is prefaced by 
two felicitously-chosen texts :—‘‘ Nevertheless, 
“Iam continually with thee”; “If haply the 
7 might feel after Him, and find Him, though He 
“ be not far from every one of us- In one re- 
spect it is, to our mind, the most important 
lecture of the five. Its chief purpose is the 
purpose of the book, as we take it, to exhibit the 

ssibility of a religius faith in God and His re- 

emption of the world, be the progress of scien- 
tific speculation what it may. Mr. Picton shall 
state his object in his own words—the italics 
are ours :— 


“That some theories totally inconsistent with old re- 
ligious opinions are flually establisbed, only stolidity, or 
a faith desperate through ignorance of its own immortal 
essence, can coy deny. And surely it is intolerable 
to go on any longer holding our religious faith as thoagh 
on sufferance of imperfect knowledge—miserable to ho 
our ground like tenants 4 ine of an unfinished 
railway, who hope against that the bankruptcy 
3 4 company or some diversion may occur to save 
their old habitations . It is necessary, not merely to 
yield agrudging admission to such new facts as are thrust 
upon our attention, but aleo, if possible, once for all, to 
take some view of the spiritual nature which shall be 
entirely independent of all contingencies of future 
opinion, because it can find scope for them all.“ 


In pursuance of this end, Mr. Picton en- 
deavours to supply a history of the genesis and 
progress of the ‘“God-consciousness in 
‘“‘ humanity,” which shall be consistent with the 
development hypothesis, for although Mr. Pic- 
ton does not explicitly refer to him, he is mani- 
festly thinking of Mr. Darwin's theory through- 
out. Anditis in connection with the development 
theory that the following weighty and well-timed 
words occur, with the truth of which we heartily 
sympathise and concur :— 


The danger of misconception here arises from the 
strange but inveterate tendency to suppose that Divine 
action is n ily sudden, complete, and incapable of 
p through various de of perfec'ion. When 
geology first 4 a science, 8 think 

at it necessarily ignored, or rather, denied, the. ageney 
ofaCreator. For if God did not make the universe in 

six days, and each main division of it in a second of 
time, they could not conceive that God made it at all. 
So when it began to be maintained that species were the 
result of gradually-accamulating modifications of strac- 
) 2 — b — 1＋ meng 2 
impereous elopment as a uge, ug 
which was set up as a rival to the Creator. pe albert 
not conceive that it was really God who made an ele- 
phant, unless He did it in one particular way, that is, 
unless he gathered a heap of inorganic dust together, 
and commanded it instantly * sn a living animal. 


If the theory of the process „ 
ing instantly out of inorganic dust, the hant 
Ar rp poe 


82 and creation explained without God. 
ittle reflection would show that it is just as easy 
to conceive God working ually as suddenly; and a 
little more re would show that no theory which 
touches the process implies any opinion one way or the 
other as to 8 which the process is 
worked out. 


The third, fourth, and fifth lectures in this 
volume, entitled respéctively, ‘ Inspiration,” 
„Infallibility,“ The Use and Abuse of the 
“Bible,” are, as theit titles indicate, upon 
cognate subjects. The conclusions of the first 
of these three lectures form the foundation on 
which the remaining two are built. We regret 
that the pressure upon our space forbids us 
following the argument throughout; we are 


A Berice of | compelled to content ourselves with indicating, 


as y a8 we cap, its outlin:, and wi 


historical details. 


inting out in what respects we differ from him. 

r. Picton’s idea of Inspiration is best stated in 
his own words. It is “a divine impulse which 
“takes the form of intense — of moral 
“ feeling, of possession by a lofty purpose, of a 
‘fulness of life which energises in various pro. 
“portions every faculty of heart and mind. 

e are not sure that we exactly understand this 
explanation of Inspiration. If it be intended as 
a definition, the definition itself needs defining. 
For, as it seems to us, it is both too narrow and 
too wide. Too narrow, inasmuch as it leaves 
no room, possibly Mr. Picton intended it to 
leave none, for those parts specially of the Old 
Testament, in which it would be hard to deny 
Inspiration upon any theory, but in which there 
is very little else beyond the dry collection of 
Too wide, inasmuch it leaves 
room to include within it, and Mr. Picton is 
careful to tell us he intends it should include, 
as ejusdem generis the utterances of a Paul ora 
Marcus Aurelius. Show me,” he says, the 
„man whose moral and spiritual stature rises 
“above his times, and who earlier than his 
“fellows notes the prophetic tokens of the 
‘coming day: a man, who by a profound in- 
‘ sight ae ll and by heroic faith meets the 
‘critical periods: a man who is driven by an 
„impulse, the source of which no reflection can 
“search, to sink all private interests in the 
“ ennoblement of human life and the glory of 
„God, and I care not what his creed, his race, 
‘or his country may be—there I hail and re- 
“verence an inspired man.” And again “such 
‘seasons of special activity,” of inspiration, 
that is, we may recognise perhaps in the 
‘development of the Caucasian race: 1 
“in its separation into the Aryan and Semitic 
“branches: perhaps in the golden ages of 
“imagination which generated their respective 
‘mythologies: perhaps in the severance of the 
Hebrew family from their Chaldean conquerors : 
“more certainly in the emancipation of the 
‘“‘ Hebrews under the sublime spiritual dominion 
“of Moses; clearly in the pure aspirations 
and impassioned protests of psalmiste and 
‘prophets; and most plainly in the = 
“outburst of spiritual life at the Christian 
“era.” We say that a definition that includes 
under one common genus of inspiration pheno- 
mena 80 diverse as these, is too wide, not 
because we are afraid to acknowledge the opera- 
tion of the spirit of God in the great crises of 
Pagan development—we do that gladly and un- 
reserved] y—but because such a definition practi- 
cally makes an authoritative standard of truth 
impossible. It leaves, in each instance, the 
amount of the authority of inspiration to be 
determined by the individual conscience. Mr. 
Picton acknowledges this, and claims it as one 
of the consequences of his theory. He says 
expressly, “ The authority of inspiration rests 
“only in the efficacy of its appeal to the tri- 
“bunal of conscience.” On his account of it, 
it must be so. For its notes are a variable, 
not a constant quantity. They depend as much 
on the subjective condition of the recipient, as 
upon the objective characteristics of the sup- 
posed inspired utterance. If I- for it comes to 
this—am unable to recognise in it any of those 
moral characteristics that determine inspiration, 
then to me it is not, and cannot, be an inspired 
word. For example, and we cannot do better 
than take the very one Mr. Picton gives, in his 
own words—“ My judgment would raturall 
“be that it is quite 1 for any de 
man to come back to life. But I give up my 
“own judgment in deference to the moral 
“authority of men, who certainly testified that 
“they had seen this very thing happen, and 
„hom I believe to have been quite incapable 
“of telling a lie. On the other hand, if the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews is rightly 
understood as saying that no Christian who 
“relapsed into deadly sin had any chance of 
“ salvation, I must certainly hesitate to submit 
“my faith in God's love to his denial; because 


or I am by no means sure what opportunities 


“he had of knowing.” Now, not to urge the 
objection that here we have a new condition of 
inspiration introduced, viz., competent know- 
ledge of the facts, it is manifest that on such a 
theory there can be no positive authority in any 
external revelation at all. The Bible may have 
authority, but itis only moral, not positive. Its 
authority over one depends just as much u 
me as upon it. There is,” says Mr. Picton, 
speaking of the Bible, as much authority as 
“the Word has force enough to carry, and as 
„J have susceptibility enough to feel.“ 

Now, * for the moment that such is 
the case with regard to inspiration generally, a 
grave and momentous question is at once 
started. In what position, then, do we stand to 


to the utterances of our Lord? Are we at liberty 


accept or to reject them, according to the dictates 
of es own “ verifying — When, for 


Lord says, Your father Abraham 


example, our 
‘‘ rejoiced to see my 
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„glad,“ are we allowed to hesitate to submit 
“our faith to this assertion, because we are 
by no means sure what opportunities he had 
" of knowing.” Or when Christ is reported to 
have made the “ King” say to them on his 
left hand,” “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
“ everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
“angels,” are we at liberty to reject the 
authority of such a saying on the ground that it 
violates our own — — consciousness? In one 
word, does the authority of the sayings of 
Christ, like the authority of inspiration gene- 
rally,“ rest only in the efficacy of their appeal 
“to the tribunal of conscience”? This is a 
question which any man holding Mr. Picton’s 
view of inspiration is tound to face. Does Mr. 
Picton face it? He does, but not, as it seems 
to us, to give to it any satisfactory reply. He 
acknowledges, and it is but just to him to say 
as much, in the heartiest and most loyal words, 
the essential and conscious Divinity of our Lord. 
But, at the same time, he admits that Christ 
was sometimes mistaken in His use of the Old 
Testament. “It can hardly be denied,“ his 
words are, “that the Lord Jesus does so far 
‘adopt the customs of the time as to speak in 
the ordinary manner of generally recognised 
% Messianic predictions.” We are not therefore 
to set up “ incidental allusions in our Lord's dis- 
“courses as a sufficient reply to the most im- 
“‘pregnable conclusions”; to do so, would be 
to assume the dogma of Christ's omniscience 
when upon earth, and this is to assume that 
1 in Mr. Picton’s view, to be- 
lieve. Even Christ Himself, though so con- 
‘‘sciously Divine, claimed not on earth equality 
“with God. He arrogated to Himself no con- 
te sciousness of omniscience, nor any supernatural 
“ knowledge, except what bore upon the mission 
„He came to fulfil.” So far Mr. Picton takes us, 
but no farther. He does not tell us the limits 
of the possibility of error in Christ's teaching. 
He does, as it uppears to us, and we should be 
heartily grieved unwittingly to misrepresent 
him in thim in the least, hint more than once 
that Christ’s authority rests not upon the in- 
fallible truth of the words that He uttered, but 
rather upon the amount of force with which 
they appeal to the religious instincts of our 
nature. Christ's authority, in a word, like that 
of the Bible generally, is moral, not positive. 

But if this be so, the question still comes 
back, how are we to determine the amount of 
submission we are to give to His teaching at 
all? Is it, must it not be on such a theory, 
left for each man to decide for himself? And 
if so, where is the ultimate criterion of truth 
itself? The answer can only be—in ourselves, 
not in Christ. And any theory of inspiration 
that carries with it a consequence like that, 
carries with it also its own destruction. The 
premises break down beneath the weight of the 
conclusion they bear. 


We should be sorry, however, if, by these 
strictures on Mr. Picton’s theory of Inspiration, 
we were to suggest even a hint of bis own 
loyalty to Christ. No man who reads this 
book could ever doubt that. For Him he con- 
ſesses all the reverence and love which a 
‘“‘ devotion at least sincere, though far, far too 
“inadequate, can give.” And inconsistent as it 
may seem to us with such a theory of Christ's 
authority as Mr. Picton maintains, it is doubt- 
less not so to him, when he adds, and not 
“only is His Spirit our unfailing inspiration, 
but His word remains to us the highest law.“ 
Of that inspiration this book is full, and we can 
wish it no better success than that its words 
may reach some who for long have been vainly 
“crying for the light,” and may bring them to 
Him “who is and ever will be the only light 
and life of men.“ Pascal’s great words have 
yet to find their fulfilment— in Jesus Christ 
all contradictions are reconciled.” 


BURTONS HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 


We are so accustomed to have everything 
connected with the career of Mary of Scots 
discussed in a party spirit, that it is refreshing 
to find a history in which there is not a single 
trace of that strong partisan feeling which di : 
figures. so many, if not indeed the majority, of 
narratives of the period. Mr. Burton, indeed, 
might have been expected to lean to the side of 
the unfortunate Queen. He isa Scotchman ; 
and though the Scotchmen of her own day had 
no great love for her, those of aubsequent times, 

among them the descendants of the party 
by whom she was most bitterly opposed, have 
been ready to do battle in her behalf. Mr. 
Burton, however, has ores the influence of 
the popular sentiment. ith clear, lawyer- 


fie History of Scotland. From Agricola’ Inva- 
sion to the Revolution of 1688. By J. H. Burton. 


Vols. 5, 6, 7. (Edinburgh and London: W. Black cod 
und Sons. 
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like mind he has examined the facts, and bus aan. We have but to contrast the eloquent 


conviction is that the Queen cannot be acqui 
Even the vigorous pleadings of Mr. Hosack, by 
far the ablest champion who has appeared in 
defence of Mary, have failed to shake his judg- 
ment, and the opinion he pronounces as to the 
murder of Darnley, and the proceedings which 
led to the downfall of the Queen, is as decided 
as ever. For ourselves, we believe that had 
there been neither national nor religious feeling 
enlisted on either side, or bad Mary fallen at 
Langaide, and the responsibility of her fate 
rested upon her own subjects, instead of on the 
the English Queen, there would have been no 
hesitation in the verdict of history upon her 
conduct. That long imprisonment in England 
intervened, time was allowed for the memory of 
her crimes to die out, while at the same time 
the reports of her heroic endurance excited 
great sympathy on her behalf, and so it came 
to pass that her execution was regarded 
as an act of political and religious martyrdom 
by a large party in her own time, and has been 
accepted as such subsequently by numbers 
whose feeling is nothing better than a mere 
sentiment, prompted by a dislike to Elizabeth, 
and a compassion for the rival who is supposed 
to have fallen a victim to her jealousy. 
This has been strengthened by the way in 
which writers on both sides have continually 
confused two questions—Mary’s original guilt 
on the one hand and the justice of her execu- 
tion on the other. Mary may be convicted of 
all the charges that were brought against her 
by the Confederate Lords, and they may have 
been rr in deposing one who had de- 
graded the Royalty of Scotland by murder and 
adultery, and yet it does not follow that Eliza- 
beth was justified in executing her after seven- 
teen years spent in wearisome captivity had 
elapsed. The two points are connected, indeed, 
inasmuch as it was Mary's crime which placed 
her in the power of her Royal sister; but if 
Elizabeth is to be vindicated it must be in some 
other way besides the establishment of Mary’s 
share in the tragedy of Kirk-of-Field. Yet the 
two questions have been continually confounded, 
and the result has been increased difficulty in 
the formation of a true judgment. Mr. Burton 
is of too 8 a temper to allow himself to be 
thus misled. He has studied the whole subject 
carefully in its separate parts, as well as in their 
relations to each other and the whole; has care - 
fully examined each separate circumstance in 
the narrative, and has produced a work which 
we predict will be accepted as of the highest 
authority. Wedo not say that it will convert 
all the adherents of Mary of Scots or prevent 
them from giving to the world new defences of 
her reign, but it will certainly render their 
work much more difficult. To meet the calm de- 
liberate statements in which there is not a 
sign of passion nor an element of exaggeration, 
will be no light task, and anyone who ventures 
upon it will need to be very sure of his ground. 

r. Burton is nowhere influenced by regard to 
the artistic effect of his work. The whole story 
has too often been treated as a great drama in 
which the passions of two rival queens are the 
contending powers, and the tendency bas been 
to accommodate events to this view, to preserve 
the dramatic unities in the delineation of cha- 
racter, and to throw around the development 
of the plot as much of romantic interest as 
possible. Mr. Burton is as far as possible re- 
moved from this. Some will coraplain that a 
narrative which is generally made so exciting in 


his hands becomes comparatively tame; but this’ 


is one of its great merits. Pictures of the beau- 
tiful and fascinating Queen, with all the sleek- 
ness of the panther and all its cruelty too, or 
of the suffering heroine who has to contend 
against the cruel foes that surround her path, 
the cruellest of all being the envious cousin 
who cannot forgive her for her beauty, and who 
is continually plotting her overthrow, are all 
well enough for the pages of romance, but are 
quite out of place in the sober narrations of 
history. There are many more attractive 
books on the period. It is the special merit of 
a gms that it is impartial, accurate, and 
reliable. 


The three volumes which fre before us com- 
plete the work, bringing it(down to the Revolu- 
tion, the period at which Burton’s earlier 
book on Scottish history, in which he treats of 
the period from the Revolution to the extinction 
of the last Jacobite conspiracy, begins. Of 
them one volume, and a considerable part of 
another, are occupied with the life ot Mary 
from her abdication of the Crown, and we know 
no work in which the characters of the principal 
actors are more fairly estimated, or the course 
of events more carefully traced. Mr. Burton 
has no heroes. Perhaps the good Regent” 
Murray bas as much of his admiration and 
sympathy as any of the prominent characters ; 


but he is far from holding him up as a faultless 
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tted. and striking hich Mr. Froude 


i in w re- 
LI. his death and sums up the 
judgment of his character with the brief and 
unimpassioned record which Mr. Burton gives, 
to understand the difference between the two 
men, and the manner in which they have treated 
history. 17 P< a vee by wh ages in- 
dicates an inability fully to appreciate his 
merits. On the contrary, we are 1 
think that the estimate of Murray's real posi- 
tion, and of the services he rendered to the 
country, is quite as high, and that the impres- 
sion produced in his favour is all the stronger 
because of the manner in which the case is stated. 
There is no attempt to represent all his : 
inge as blameless, but itis very truly said, injustice 
to him, that his position might have 4 him 
opportunities for acts more unscrupulous than 
“any committed him.” We have — 42 
place him by the side of such men as Le - 
ton or Morton to perceive his real worth, 
as we have only to suppose any of them 
ossessed of the advantages which belonged to 
im, to understand how different the course of 
events might have been if he had been less under 
the influence of principle. There are many who 
can never forgive him his conduct to his sister, 
but his one fault in the estimate of John Knox 
was (as Mr. Burton reminds us) his excess of 
lenity to her. On the whole we may fully 
in the verdict here pronounced — His 
* was as thoroughly constitutional as that of the 
„English statesmen who promoted the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 and the Hanover succession. The 
“difficulties in the way of a firm order of go- 
“vernment, and the temptations to turn to 
‘selfish ends these difficulties, were both great 
“but he bid fair to i the one, and be 
left no sign that he would yield to the other.” 
For Kirkcaldy of Grange, who played a lead- 
ing part in the last effort made by Mary's party 
in Scotland, our author ehows less respect than 
is generally accorded to him. He was a traitor 
to the cause he had espoused, and the trust 
which, in implicit reliance upon his unstained 
and unassailable loyalty, had been committed 
to him; and Mr. Burton does not see that the 
guilt of his treason was less dishonourable be- 
cause it was committed on behalf of Mary. 
„Had he been entrusted with his charge by the 
8 —— party, and then held it for the enemy, 
„there would have been very little scruple in 
‘heaping terms of infamy upon his memory; 
„ but as it was to Queen Mary that he handed 
„over the charge entrusted to him by the new 
„Government, the transaction tended to in- 
“crease his fame as a loyal and chivalrous 
“soldier.” It is not Mr. Burton’s habit to heap 
terms of infamy on any one, bat he has no dis- 
position thus to call evil good. Referring to 
the report that Kirkcaldy had intended, in 
the fierceness of his zeal for his new friends, to 
have sacrificed his old ally, John Knox, be asks 
with pointed sarcasm :—“ Would the character 
„for chivalrous faith which Grange holds in 
“many,eyes have covered this also, as it covered 
“the rest?” That character could never have 
been won in face of the facts, but for the strong 
prejudice which has so largely coloured the 
judgments of numbers of the men of that period. 
In treating of the relations of Mary and 
Elizabeth Mr. Burton is singalarty wise and 
dispassionate. The clue to the whole of the 
subsequent history is in a fact given by him when 
writing of Mary after her * to Kugland, he 
says that her fate had made her an “ incarnate 
„ peril.” Those who write about the protracted 
contest as though it were a terrible duel between 
two *Princesses influenced mainly by female 
4 simply show that their views of history 
ave been shaped by sentiment and not by facts. 
It was the misfortune of the English Ministers 
that the illustrious captive, who had thrown 
herself into their hands, was a perpetual source 
of danger, and for them her presence made “a 
‘‘reign of terror in the true sense of the 
“term—that terror of danger from without 
‘‘ which drives men to harsh and cruel re- 
„ medies within.“ It is easy to expose Eliza- 
beth’s weakness, to prove that she was not 
free from the influence of vanity, to taunt her 
with waut of generosity to one on whom mis- 
fortune had failen so heavily, to point out tle 
inconsistency and vacillation of her proceedings, 
but the question remains, after all. how was she 
to have dealt with a prisoner, of whom it is 
well said here—* It was dangerous alike to do 
“anything with her or to leave anything un- 
„done“? To astert that generosity should have 
triumphed over every consideration of wise 
policy, and thst she should have put her own 
crown and life in peril by retting her free, is 
easy, but wo know of no ruler in the whole 
course of history who would bave been at al 
likely to carry out such a view. Whether such 
a procedure could have been justified by a 
roper regard to the interests of the — who 
bad placed Elizabeth on the throne, and whose 
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THE NONOONFORMIST. 


=— 


peace and liberty were 


dependent on the re- of Mr. Bright's illaese—a 
of — Mary waa the gestion of the brain Brig 
Lope, is AA fing practical for these bas refrained from giving effeot hitherto to his wish 


na 
caution. Mr, 


a to resign the Presidency of the Board of Trade, in 
romantic eulogists of Mary to consider. We | 
can — their feelings, we can believe deference to the strongly-expressed wishes of his 


that the nobler would eventually have proved 
the wiser course; but we assert that no states- 
men the world has known would have been 


It is reported that another batch of baronets will 
shortly be created. 
Mr. Carlyle has been nominated unanimously to 


likely to take a different course from that the office of President of the London Library, in 


advised by the counsellors of Elizabeth. The 


place of the late Earl of Clarendon. 


whole case as between the Queens has not| The petition presented by the Conservatives at 


often been stated with more clearness and 


point than in the following passages :— 


Norwich against the return of Mr. Tillett, M. P. for. 
Norwich, will be heard before Mr. Justice Byles. 


“The | ccession of public and secret events| Oring to the special qualifications brought to light 
which led to the bloody ond, thee laid open in fall| in her Letters of Royal and IIlustrious Ladies,” 
before us, reveal in their larger features two women Mrs. Green has taken her seat in the State Paper | 
2955 in a stra in which one or the other must Office as a recognised servant of the Crown. Among 


They were driven to this by a destiny not entirely | piles of old hmente, with copying clerks at her 
the making of either. Had Elizabeth sent the fugitive eal, this ludy — 2 geen nae the British 


back to her own country, it would have been sending 


| i d epitomising the impor- 
old, th Quarterly) cataloguing and ep 
wat in 5 — ol on — 4114 tant State papers of bygone centuries, a solitary 
iven for ber abiding in England in a retirement woman among a staff of learned antiquaries. : 
ing a fallen monarch. From tho moment, how- The Marquis of Hantley is appointed Lord-in- 
ever, when she set foot on English soil, she was so| Waiting to the Queen; the post vacated by Lord 
boset by dreams of superseding ber rival, that she coald | Camperdown on his removal to the Admiralty. 


not conceal them from those around. She never ratified 
the treaty which withdrew her claim on the Crown of 
Englund. With that claim she bargained among foreign 
tentates, like a spendthrift trying to raise money on] The Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
is prospects of succession, and finally she left it asa 


Parliament will, it is expected, be prorogued either 
on the 9th or 11th of next month, but most probably 
on the first-named day. 


Strelitz and suite have shortened their visit to 
oer Pup of Spain. Habe was bot gly of uy Sera, 20e le) Hf. retard ta Meoklebang 
one was ever the victim of such unfortunate conjano- | on Saturday evening. 


tious of circumstances. It was hard, no doubt, but so 


it was, that one or the other must die. Pressure from 
without made it impossible that they should spare each FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


other. To Queen Elizabeth the appeals were not only 
r oe aa her ancestors, the | II. Henri Rochefort has published a notice in the 


freedom of Eogland 


—— — 


Church. A beautiful queen, a eaptive and a victim to a | Marseillaise announcing that that paper is no longer 


cruel rival, was the cynosure of all chivalry, for whom | to 


there would bo endless conspiracies. er cause, too 


was that of the holy Church which had adopted an 
passed the injunotio 


appear. 
Viscount Treilhard has been appointed to the post 
of Minister of France at Washington, rendered 


n that she must be counted | vacant by the recent suicide of M. Provost Paradol. 
ionocent. That she should die seemed the hard doom M 


The Maharajah of Vizianagram dedicated 20, 000“. 


of fute, as in some Greek tragedy when a sacrifice must | to the foundation of an Alfred Medical College at 


be made to appease the angry gods, and save a people 


Allahabad, to commemorate his interview with the 
from ruin. In the manner in which each acted her Duke of Edinburgh. 

hy 8 the world there 45 os 8 8 It is notifled that the Ober-Ammergau Passion 
‘or the clumsy, cunning, and brazen mendacity wit ” 3 : 5 
which her — rival eoncladed the acene, no one | Pley is not 1 to de en II. poy 
has avy palliation. Apart from all higher questions of | four of the performers, including Joseph Maier, who 
truth col | — 7 it was an Gutrage on good taste, for plays the principal part, having been called away to 


it was unsucceasfu 


The practical appeal of Thou canst | Join the ranks of the Army Reserve. 


not say I did it’ was made in vain, and even the perse-| From the Cape of Good ry x intelligence reaches 
i 


cation of poor Secretary Davison was wasted. One ray | us of further discoveries of 
of goodness is there in the whole dark sceuve, but it is 
one that does not brighten up the chief actress. The 
courtiers came through a sore trial without substantial 


amonds un the Vaal, 
some of them very fine, and a rush was being made 
to the diggins.” It was believed that diamonds to 


the value of 100, 0001. had been picked up by Euro- 
reproach, One then living made a monarch say, It is 
the curse of kings to be 4 by slaves «sk take Perg alone. 


their humours for a warrant to break into the blood 
house of life.’ If this was a general truth of the peri 


It is telegraphed from Lisbon that the Duke de 
Saldanha desires to leave the Oabinet. It appears 


Ti 
Elisabeth did not find such slaves; and her un ruitfal | certain that the Government made come advances to 
hints—hints which ri solicitation—are oroditable Dom Fernando with the view of influencing bim to 


to the honourable feeling of those about her.“ 


accept the Spanish Crown. The Dom, nowitbstand- 


There are other subjects of great interest in lug this, abided by his refusal. 
these volumes, which must have a separate wizernnt Nordnet Nunszs ror THE FRUssIAN 


notice at some future time. 


BRIEF NOTICE . 


W ounpED.—Several ladies are about to leave London 
to nurse the sick and wounded at the sat of war,— 
Prussians and French indifferently,—under the 
auspices of the Order of St. John, and of the Société 


Evening Amusements, by the Author of “ Letters de urs de Blessés Militaires. Further informa- 


“ Everywhere,” with twenty illustrations by Paul 


tion will be given by Capt. Burgess, 8, St. Martin’s- 


1 W. — Victoria Magazine. 
Konewka (Seeleys), is what we are afraid some of its place, ‘I'rafalgar-equare, S. W. —Pieteria, Magazine 


juvenile possessors will call an “awfully jolly” book. 
We could only describe it to our own satisfaction by 
transferring the frontispiece to this colamn. The twenty 


Tux Braumos or Bomsay, Baboo Sen's sect, lately 
as a slight innovation, gave a dinner, inviting as one 
of the guests a native lawyer, who bas studied in 
England, and there joined the Church of England. | 


illustrations referred to in the title-page are executed | The food, says Mr. Harding, in the Missionary 
after the manner of those black profile pictures which | Herald, was cooked and served by Brahmins, and the 
still represent to some of us all that we can leara of the omg — — at one — — the ee — 
outward aspect of our forefathers. Besides boing ki] them. But the conservative Hindoos thought 
fully drawn they are ludicrously suggestive in character, | a: aa. investigati a 
and are pleasantly conrected by the letter-press with ane . 


the subject given as the title of the work. 


An Editor's Tales. By ANtHONY TROLLO E. (Strahan 


pointed ; and it was decided that host and guests had 
all broken caste, and could not be restored without 
undergoing the penance of drinking water that had 


and Co.) These are very slight chapters, but they are | been poured over an idol. They submitted to the 
also readable. Mr. Trollope writes in a genial humour, | humiliation, thus declaring that they were not ready 
he has a fine sense of the ludicrous, and, although his to give up idolatry and caste, both of which they had 


narratives are not always of the comic order, there is 
that in most of them which would sooner move te 
laughter than tears. He cau hardly help being graphie 
in his description of persons and of situations, aud 
hence whatever he writes possesses an interest which it 


long professed to disbelieve in. 

Tue Massacrz ix CAHINA.— The doubt with which 
the reported massacre of missionaries in China was 
received here and ia France has been unfortunately 
dispelled. The Russian Government have received a 
telegram dated Kiachta, July 6, from which it appears 


owes almost entirely to the characteristic style of the | that on the 2lst of June the native — of 


writer. | 
SS ae 


Court, Official, und Personal News 


—— — 


Tientsin rose against the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
residing in that town, and murdered not only the 
priests and the sisters of charity, but also the French 
, | consul, his secretary, two French merchants and their 
wives, and two young Russians. It is supposed the 


The Court remains at Osborne, notwithstanding latter were mistaken for French. Not content with 


the hints of the Times. 


The Pridce of Wales and suite emba ked at Great 
Grimsby on Setardey. en route for Copenhagen, to 
V 


join the Priuoess uf 


ales. His arrival at Elsivor 
is telegraphed, 


Prinoe Arthur, who has arrived home, has been on 


a visit to the Queen at Usborne. 


All the Cabinet Ministers, except Mr. Bright, wore 


present at Saturday’s Couuoil. 


We (Daily News) are glad to report that the 


wreaking their fury upon those unha rsons, the 
mob burnt the French Consulate, 5 Catholic 
Church, and the Hospital of the Sisters. It is sug- 
gested that some foolish superstition about the kid- 
©; napping of children bythe missionaries is, as has 

been the case before in Ohina, at the bottom of the 


outrage. With the exegption of the two Russians, 
the victims are all French subjects. 


heclth of Mr. Bright continues eteadily to im- Miscellaneous. 


prove, and there is every reason to thiuk that he 
will be able to resume bid place in the House of 
Commons next session, Whether it will be prudent | ig one misery 


One Possiste Apvantace or THE WAn.— There 
from the present war which 


arising 
that he should add official to Parliamentary labours | will fall like a thunderbolt on this country. We 
must remain for some dime undecided. The cause ] shall probably lose our German bands; yet, however 


, 2 — —— ů — 
much we may miss them, we feel that the of 
‘ght |“ ” are paramount to all others, and that 


it would be selfish in the extreme to attempt for 
one moment to detain on these shores the gallant 
musiclans who, if they frighten as many French 
soldiers in the field as they have frightened horses in 
the streets of London, make short work of the 
campaign. It would be invidious to speculate as to 
which of these talented bodies of men will render 
the greatest service to their country in this hour of 
peril, but there is one band in particular, cor 

of three boys and a man, all wearing caps with 
lace, commo called the Marylebone nuisance, 


|. which, if on the left bank of the Rhine and 


directed to blow out its best,” even if they did not 
turn back the French, could not fail under any 
circumstances to prove a source of serious annoy- 
ance to the Emperor. We fear this invaluable rein- 
forcement still lingers in London, notwithstanding 
the peremptory order it has received from the Prus- 
sian Government to return home, for on Thursday 
it was seen and heard in Harley-street. If this 
delay is caused bya kindly feeling to the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, who have so long hung enrap- 
tured on its notes, we can assure the musicians 
that their music, melancholy as it is even in da 
of peace, will become almost unbearable in its wild 
sadness when we feel that they are wanted at home 
even more than we want them here. Let them, 
therefore, like true patriots, pack up their wind 
instruments and obey the summons of the God of 
War.—-Pall Mall Gazette. 

Mr. DrsRAELI on THE ConsErvaTIvVE Pantry.—Mr. 
Disraeli made a short speech on Saturday after- 
noon on the presentation of the testimonial to 
Colonel Taylor, at the Carlton Club. Mr. Henley 
was in the chair, and presented the testimonial. 
After Colonel Taylor acknowledged the presen- 
tation Mr. Disraeli said:—‘‘ As my relations with 
Colonel Taylor were perhaps of a more intimate 
character than those which were maintained with 
him by any gentleman in this room, I hope it will 
not be considered intrusive if I say afew words upon 
this occasion. Iam grad to have the o unit’ 
of expressing my gratification at a time when — 
an appreciative tribute in connection with such im- 
portant services is being rendered to Colonel Taylor. 
The office which Colonel Taylor occupied for so long 
a time is one which requires energy, combined with 
great judgment, perfect temper, and also complete 
firmness. It is the possession of these united cha- 
racteristics which has enabled him, under very dis- 
advantageous circumstances, acting with a minority 
of the House of Commons even when we were in 
office, to bring about results many of which were 
satisfactory, and to all of which we can look back 
without shame. It is some consolation to us that 
when Colonel Taylor found it necessary to relinquish 
the post he had so long filled that he did not de- 
prive us of his advice and assistance. We all profit 
still by the experience he gained in the position 
which he filled with such great advantage to us. 
There is another circumstance which has tended to 
lessen the loss, and that is that Colonel Taylor has 
left as his successor a gentleman who has been 
trained under his eye, with whom we are all ac- 
quainted, and with whom we are glad to maintain 

rsonal friendship. Colonel Taylor displayed his 

iscrimination in the choice of his excellent suc- 
cessor, Mr. Noel, who has shown how admirably 
qualified in every respect he is for the post he occu- 
pies.” 

Tue Witt or THE LATE CHarues Dickens has 
been published. We (Daily News) are told that it 
was written in blue ink, on a sheet of ordinary 
letter paper; that it was proved at London on the 
19th inst., and that the personalty was sworn under 
80,0001. It is dated the 12th of May, 1869, and 
there is a codicil, giving to his son Charles his 
share and interest in All the Year Round, dated as 
late as the 2nd of June in the present year, only a 
week before his death. It was stated some ** 
that the technical parts of the will had been thed 
for Mr. Dickens by his legal advisers, but the general 
composition of it bears in every line the touch of 
the testator’s hand. The latter, or non-technical, 
portion is the work of the writer alone. He leaves 
1,000/. to Miss Ternan, nineteen guineas to each of 
his servants who have been with him one year, 
1,000/. to his daughter Mary, as well as an annuity 
of 3001. so long as she remains unmarried ; 8,0001., 
his jewellery, ‘‘ all the little familiar objects from 
his writing-table and room, all his private papers, 
and his grateful blessing” to his dear sister-in- 
law, Georgina Hogarth, whom he s of as the 
best and truest friend man ever had.” He leaves his 
wife the interest of 8,000/. during her life, appoint- 
ing his sons Charles and Henry trustees of the fund; 
and, with the exception of his MSS., which he gives 
and bequeaths to his dear and trusty friend” John 
Forster, he bequeaths the residue of all his real and 
personal estate, including his copyrights, to the said 
Georgina Hogarth and John Forster, in trust for his 
children. He further appoints them the guardians 
of his children and the executors of his will. In 
what may be called the supplemental portion of the 
will, Mr. Dickens solemnly enjoins his dear children 
always to remember how much they oweAo Miss 
Hogarth, records the fact that he allowed’his wife 
since ‘ their 9 by consent 6001. a year, 
and directs that he shall be buried in an inexpensive, 
unosteatatious, and strictly private manner, that no 
public announcement be made of the time or place 
of bur.al, that at the utmost not more than three 
plain mourning coachs” be employed, and that 
those who attend the funeral wear no scarf, cloak, 
black bo v, a hatband, or “other such revolting 
absurdity.” He also directs that his name be ins 
seribed in plain English letters on his tomb, without 
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the addition of Mr.” or Esquire.” The closing 

sentences of the will were quoted by Dean =e | 

immediately after the death of Mr. Dickens, and 

be fresh in the memory of every one. | 
the whole 

izes. The 


Tun Dennam MuRDER TRIAL occupied 

day on Friday at the a, 

prisoner was indicted in the name of John Jones. 
Mr. O'Malley and Mr. Metcalfe were the prosecuting 
2 4 Mr. Abdy, * er of the gg 
defen e prisoner. is necessary 
recapitulate the facts of this shocking case. On 
Monday, the 23rd of May, in consequence of the 
inmates of Mr. Marshall’s house at Denham not 
making their appearance as usual in the morning, 
an entrance was effected by the window and a 
policeman immediately sent for, who, on looking 
through the rooms, discovered no less than seven 
bodies dead, and, from the signs and marks about 
them, apparently murdered with revolting cruelty. 
Of the bodies one was that of an old woman, the 
grandmother ; the others were those of her son and 
his wife, three children, and a young woman, the 
sister of Mr. Marshall. Suspicion having been 
directed to the prisoner, he was arrested at Reading 
on Tuesday, the 24th of May, and when so arrested 
it was ascertained that he was wearing clothes that 
were identified as having belonged to Mr. Marshall, 
while clothes that were spoken to as having been 
worn by the prisoner were found in Mr. Marshall’s 
house. The whole sad story was told by a number 
of witnesses, Superintendent Dunham, of the Bucks 
Constabulary, being the principal. For the defence, 
Mr. Abdy, after begging the jury to dismiss from 
their minds, as far as they were able to do so, any 
previous impressions they might have had in a case 
which had excited the attention of the public far 
and wide, and had been commented on by the press, 
drew their attention to what, in his opinion, were 
the weak points of the case for the prosecution— 
first, that there was no evidence whatever of the 
prisoner being seen near the place about the time 
when the murder was committed; secondly, that 
the only evidence of his identity with the man who 
it was said was seen to be coming out of Mr. 
Marshall’s premises on the morning of the murder 
was comparatively slight, resting only on the belief 
of a woman, Mrs. Simpson, who could not speak 
positively, even though, according to her story, she 
had full opportunity of noticing his features and 
clothes; thirdly, that the evidence which was 
adduced for the purpose of connecting him with the 
clothes which were found in Mr. Marshall’s house. 
was not so strong and satisfactory as to be con- 
vineing; and, lastly, that the calm and collected 
manner and demeanour of the prisoner were such 
as to lead to the conclusion that he could not have 
been concerned in the commission of a crime so great 
and so fearful. The jury found the prisoner guilty 
without leaving their box, and Mr. Baron Channell, 
assuming the black cap, said:—‘‘ John Jones, you 
have been convicted, after a careful and impartial 
trial, with the dreadful offence charged against you. 
The whole of the evidence pointed to you as the 
murderer ; and, though I carefully weighed all the 
points in your favour, I could come to no other con- 
clusion. The law will be more merciful to you than 
you were to those poor creatures, as you will have 
time to make your peace with God and obtain 
pardon for those most heinous crimes.” At the 
conclusion of the sentence the prisoner stepped 
down, saying in a jaunty manner, Thank you, 
sir.’ | Hisses followed the prisoner, who was 
promptly removed. At the end of the case the 
learned judge called for, and passed a high eulogium 
on, Superintendent Dunham, directing the autho- 
rities of the county to give him a reward of £10. 


“Births, Warriages, and Deaths. 
BIRT. 


COOTE.—July 22, at Priors House, Tynemouth, Northum- 
berland, the wife of Arthur Coote, of a daughter. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gasette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap, 82, 
for the week ending Wednesday, July 20. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT, | 
Notes issued .... £84,546,550 ernment Debt 411, 015. 100 
i ther Securi 


ties .. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 19,546,550 


£34,546,550 


£34,546, 560: 

n 1 Dran 
etors’Oapi 4,558, 

roprietors’Oap $88 60 


Public Deposite.... 


TMENT. 

Government Securi- 

, 385, ties (inc, dead 

5,670,824; weight annuity) 212,507,779 

75| Other Securities .. 20,172,891 

10,282. 105 
893,965 


£43,856,74 £43,856,743 
Georce Forses, Chief Oashie«r 


July 21, 1870. 


Ho.ioway’s PII AND O1nTMENT.—Universal Curatives. — 
No one should brood over infirmities or permit intolerable 
pain to wear away the energies without giving Holloway’s 
remed‘es a fair and impartial trial. They purify and heal— 
two qualities requiring no comment. e Pills exercise a 
wonderful influence in purifying and regulating the circula- 
tion and correcting torpidity of liver and kidneys; they re- 
move any tem ry 8 ation of blood, thus preventing 
congestion of the lungs, liver, spleen, brain, or any other 
organ, They act as alteratives, sedatives, or stimulants b 
their power over the nerves, which are the “‘ governors” of all 
— 1 2 From the use of one or of Holloway’s 
restoratives, the patient will obtain relief or immunit y from 


er 


— — 


Marhets. 


OORN EXOHANGS, Marx Lanz, Monday, July 25. 


We had a mall y of English wheat and 
arrivals from abroad. e market has been 


T. O., on the 
| cash 


and prices unsettled. English wheat sold at a 
of 3s. and foreign 2s. „ from the 
last. var was le por Ge Gea lower, — 


| 
each 2s. per qr. dearer. Sattay ts usted Te, te 
her above last 


8a. qr. higher. Indian corn made 2s. r. 
week's rates, Arrivals of cain are er- 0 ls. higher 
since this week. on the coast and on are 
held at a reduction of 2s, per qr. for wheat, and maize is un- 
changed in val 
CURRENT PRIOBS, 
Per Qr. Per Or. 
8. a. 
1 
ee „% „„ 40 to 42 
* oe ee ee 44 45 
white se oe. ee 40 44 
Boilers .. .. . 40 44 
Foreign, boilers .. 40 43 
—, 1 8 1 Rye ee ef se „„ 86 88 
malting .. 
Ohevalier „ Or 
Distilling .. .. 37 41] Snglish pees . * — 
Ag — * 87 43 Booteh toed 0 15 8 po 
cag | „„ 0 
Pale ee 90 90 9 * righ binok ee ee 23 26 
Chevalier . ne = = 59 white e ee 33 27 
WR «so co „ 4 8 oreign feed. . 22 28 
Beans— 
Ticks .. .. . 48 44 ftouR— 
Harro. „ 44 19 Town made 48 54 
ee ee ee — ee Country arks ee 41 42 
ptian .. .. 41 486 Norfolk & Guflolk 26 33 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, July 25. 
—The total imports of foreign stock into London last week 
amounted. to 10,171 head. In the corresponding seek in 
1869 we receive! 10,828 ; in 1868, 10,788; in 1867, 10,853; and 
in 1866, 16,417 head. There were large arrivals of foreign 
stock on gate here to-day, but the * from our own 
grazing districts fell off considerably. o general quality of 
the beasts on sale was inferior; but choice beef. beiug scarce, 
commanded very full prices. The prime animals on offer 
have sold at 58. 4d. per 8lbs., and many good animals have 
been diepesed of at 46. 10d. per 8lbs, From Lincolnshire 
Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire we received about 1,256 
shorthorne, &c ; from other parts of England 650 of various 
breeds; from Scotland, 14 Scots and crosses, and from Ire- 
land 20 oxen. The number of sheep in the pens was fully up 
to the average. There was less activity in the dem for 
mutton, and prices have with difficulty been maiotained. 
The top quotation for Southdowns and half-brede was 5s. 6d. 
per 8lts.; but this quot tion has been exceptional, and 5e, 

r 8.bs. has been frequently accepted for good serviceable 

escriptions, Lambs have been inavtive, the tap price being 
78. per 8ibs. The calf trade was quiet, and there has not been 
much inquiry for pigs. : 


Per 8ibs. to sink the Offal. 


. d. 3 4, . d. . d. 
Inf, coarse beaste 8 3to8 10 Prime Southdown, 6 4to5 6 
Second quality .4 0 4 6)Lambs....64 6 8 
Prime large oxen 4 8 5 0 Lge. carte calves 810 4 10 
Prime So ta, &c. 5 2 5 4/|Primeamall . 65 0 5 6 
Ooarse inf. sheep 8 4 8 8 Large hogs 46 65 4 
Second quality 310 4 6 | MNeatem. porkers 8 4 5 8 
Pr. coarsewoolled4 8 65 2 


Buckling calves, 207, to 26s., and quarter-old store pigs, 20s, to 
26s. each. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, July 25.— 
Bupplies of meat have been limited. The trade has been 
active, and prices have had an upward tendency. 


Per 8)bs., by the carcase, 


8, d. 8. 8. d. 
Inferior beef. .8 6 to4 0 af. mutton. .8 2 4 2 
Middling ditto . 4 0 2 — ditto 4 6 48 
Prime large do. 4 8 410/Primeditto . .410 8 2 
Do. mall do. .410 6 0/|Veal.. ...#48 6 0 
Large Pork . .4 0 4 4/;Lambs. ...5 8 6 0 
Bmallpork ..5 0 6 4 


PROVISIONS, Monday, July £5.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 1 074 flrkius butter, and 2,921 bales bacon ; 
and froin foreign ports 23,337 
bacon. The war aud the extremely hot weather caused the 
market to be excited last week. Irish butter advanced 10s. 
to 158. per owt,, but a limited buriness trausacted last week: 
the dealers not willing to pay the high prices asked in the 
Irish markets. Foreign met a slow sale, at 2s to 4s. advance 
best Dutch 118s. The bacon market ruled firm, and influen 
by the warlike stete of affairs, prices at the close of the week 
advanced 6s, to 8s. per ot Lard improved 4s. to 6s, per cwt., 
and held for a further advance, 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Saturday, July 23.— 
Markets maintain their tone, and the present dry weather 
being favourable for getting bush and other soft fruit, we may 
expect a continuous and steady demand. Continental imporw 
are heavy, and comprise all the usual varieties. Amongst 
ee we have nothing different from those mentioned pre- 
viously. 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, July 25.—Our 
mark et remains quiet at late rates for English of last growth, 
but all other descriptions rule easier. Reports from our prin- 
cipal districts are not so satisfactory, the continued dry 

producing a bad effect upon the light soils and 
indifferently cultivated gardens, and the yellow appearance on 
such gronnds is daily increasing, giving rise to apprehensions 
on the part of growers that the crop cannot bide recent esti- 
mates. Latest advices from New York report no change in 
the market, which remains very frm, with indications of im- 


Mid and 


to N. . 
61. 6s., 71. 78. 


POTA TOR. — Bonouun amp SpiTaLyisups, — Monday, 
July 25.— There has been a fair supply of new potatoes on 
sale. The trade has been heavy at our quotations. The im- 

8 into London last week consisted of 5,218 baskets from 
tterdam, 464 boxes Cherbourg, 80 tons 142 caske 105 cases 
from Barfleur, 8 baskets Boulogne. English shaws 80s. to 
100s. per ton; Regents, 100s. to 120s. per ton; French, 70s 
to 90s. per ton. 


SEED, Monday, July 25.—All sorte of clover seed were 
held with firmness, and prices were nominally unaltered, 
Some inquiry continues to be made for good foreign qualities. 
but hoiders demand too much money for the views of buyers, 
English trefoil was taken off steadily at quite as high rates, 
from a fear of the new being discoloured by the recent rains. 
Canaryseed remains very firm, and fine English qualities bring 
high rates. White mustardseed was fully as high. Fise 
English rapeseed was held very high.) ;, 


WOOL, — July 26 —Busine in English wool has 
been at a standstill, in conseque nde ai the depression in the 
—— districts, Prices have had a drooping ten- 
ency. 


OIL, Monday, 111 — has been only a slow demand 
for linseed oil, and has not been much demand for rape; 
other oils have been in limited request. 7 


TALLOW, Monday, July 25.—The market has been firm, 
spot, 46s, per cwt. Town Tallow 43s. 3d. net 


COAL, Monday, July 25.—Factors succeeded in realising 
an advance on all coal on last 'p rates, Elitot, 17s. ; 
Hottons, 15s, ; Hettons South, 18s. ; Lyons, 168, 6d. ; 


0 


butter, and 3,413 bales 


— 


Falry gambols, children dancing 


———ůĩj— —2—ꝛ— 
Hettons Na.; 
Dl ec 
ships loft from last day, 12; total, 14. 805 : 


— —e—éb 
Adbertisements. 
Now ready, a sow ies 8vo, price lds., 


A HISTORY OF THE FREE 
CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


From A.D. 1688 to ap. 1851. By Heapenr 8. <a 
Author of The Irish Ghureh : 
Statistical Review,” &o. 4s sn 
_ “The author of the substantial volume under consideration 
has made to historical literature which 
le entitled to the thanks both of Saen nan * 
of the former, for the skilfal and tem 
ee —7 — ta put before 
me affected political of 
=a 4 N bod 1 * ability = which he. sets 
r the truotion 
tion.“ — Illustrated — a Newa — a 


Mr. Skeats has made himeelf thoroughly familiar wi 
the story, and has told it with a vivacity 4 — 


Howl 
sketoh 
R 
aud 
moat 


marked tiarities of their character are 22 — * 

English 2 | aes? s 
Hie volume is an excellent abstract of the of Dia- 

sent, from ite commencement to our own times. It 

more inolusive than the title suggests, for it does not 

— . positive oo oy Bala 

errors, trium eneral progress of the 

Churches of England, are Bc 

rative, written with temper, judgment, candour, and with 

none of the bitterness of a partisan, yet with a clear and 

grateful recognition of principles which the writer feels to be 


the glory of mo ſern as distinguished from mediwval Chriati- 
anity.”’—Daily News, 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-atreet, London. 


ROFESSOR TODHUNTER, M. A., of 
Cheshunt College, with suitable assistance, conducts the 
EDUVATION of a small number of Pupils. The ises 


prem 
have been built for the purpose in a very healthy situation, 
Terms ſuelustve.— Holt House, Cheshunt, N. 


DUCATION on the CONTINENT.—A 

married ENGLISHMAN. Professor in a Public Iastitu- 

tion abroad, RECEIVE3 BOYS into his house, They have 

excellent 4 — for a qulring a thorough 1 of 
n 


French German.—G. M. H, Poste Restante, Neuch 
Suicse. : * * 


Q PENING SERVICES. 


METHODIST FREB CHUROE and SCHOOLS, WILLOW. 
STREBL, PAUL-STREBL, FINSBURY. 


Mr. JOHN ASHWORTH, of Rochdale, Author of “ Stran 

Tales, &c, will PREACH, Jour 81, at Kleven and at Half- 
past Six; aud on Avaust |, at Seven, deliver a Leoture, sub- 
Jeet — Journey to Jerusalem and the East,” 


JOHN DERBY ALLOROFT, Geq., will preside. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
St. LEONARD'S-ON-SB8A 

The sprcious New Premises, built for thie large and 
flourishing School, being now ready, a few additicnal PUPILS 
can be RTHUEIV GSD. The comfort and health of delicate boys 
is especially studied. Lofty school and class-rooms, thorough 
1 Te as 15 — ag 

Upper, 0, re ry Departments. 
1 S Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 

n 
der Garten and Pestalozzian Olasses for Little Boys. 
A liberal table, and watchful care. 
Terms, from Thirty to Forty Guineas. 
Head Master, Mr. EDWARD. MAXWELL DILLON, M.A, 
For prospectus, apply to Mrs, Duff, Highbury House, St, 


Leonard’s, 
SCHOOL DUTIES will be RESUMED on the 30th inst, 


HE COLLEGE, ALBERT-ROAD, SOUTH 
NORWOOD, under the direction of a Sentleman 

of experience, assisted by SIX ENGLISH and FORSIGN 
MASTERS. It is easy of access, being near to Norwood 
Junction and the CRYSTAL PAUAOGB (Yearly Ticket, 
— sd.) The charges are moderate, and the holidays are 
ort. | 
Address, 


THE PRINCIPAL, 


N.B.—Delicate and Colonial Boys are received as Parlour 
Boarders. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES. 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSAINS,. 

Principals, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreiga 
Governesses. Attendaut Professors. 

Reports monthly, Test Examinations every term, 

The Misses Howard offer to the Daughters of Gentlemen an 
advanced and liberal education, with all the privacy and 
refiuements of home. The house is large, airy, well 
situated. | 

Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on appplication. 


AUTUMN TERM will commence Serremncer 22. 
Rex AL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor 
PEPPER'S New Entertainment, exhibiting the effects 
and describing the nee ae of 2 I. r 
human beings to appear a ppear at p „ ’ 
and ceili or float in space. 
walk, leap. and dance on walls * the 4 o wale — 
romping about the ceiling like flies. e whole illustrated 
sd ec tl oe nesta gets Bak 
ter to jg a w 0 
bod. E-q “The Wicked Uncle; or Hush-bye-Babes in the 


Wood and and the Suez Canal—Awerican Organ daily,— 
The whole for 1s. 


M ONEY.—LOANS Granted, from . £100 to 
Parse eee ate eT ite Policy otfeoted with the WEST of 


ro een Rand 00. biet 190T).--Apply 40 
ENGLA 0 — 

J. Crocker, .Agenoy Superintendent, Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
Agents wanted, 


4 9 2 ‘analy 87 
ee ee eee e 
. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


JULY 27, 1870. 


————— 


M* STREETER (Successor to 


HN and CO., Limited), 


(joLDsMITH and JEWELLER, 
WIC and CLOCK-MAKER 

Te the ROYAL FAMILY, 

37, CONDUIT-STREET, 
POND-STREE!, LONDON, W., 
]NTRODUCER of the CELEBRATED “ge 
18 nr GOLD JEWELLERY, also 
WATCHES and CLOCKS, 

MM ACHINE-MaDE. 

BRACELErs, STRAP, 18-CARAT| £5 0 
BRACELETS, ETRUSCAN, ,, £7 0 
BAACELErs, NINEVEH, „ 210 0 
BRACELET, SAXON, „ 
BROOCHES, ETRUSCAN, „ £2 10 
PBB0OcHES, NINKVEH, _,, £3 
JRROOCHES, SAXON, 5 £4 
BROOCHES, EGYPTIAN, ,, £5 


(\HAINS, CYLINDER, 


(SHAINS, CURB, i £4 
(ANS, CABLE, £5 
EAARINds, ETRUSCAN, ,, £1 10 
FiABRINGS, 84XON, x 42 5 
PABRINGS, EGYPTIAN, _,, a 
PABRINGS, NINEVEH, 
Leck ETS, ENGRAVED, __,, | 41 0 
[0CKETS, CORDED, ee £2 10 
Leck ETS, CROSS, 5 44 0 
Gl WATCHES, LADIES’, | £8 8 
G WATCHES, __,, £10 10 
(JOLD WATCHES, }-PLATE, | £15 18 
(JOLD WATCHES (HUNTING), £11 11 
(OLD WATCHES, }-PLATE, | £16 16 
GD WATCHES, _, 
(jOLD WATCHES, KEYLESS| £15 10 


de 
to 
O 
— 


(OLD WATCHES, ‘A 222 0 
8 OLD WATCHES (HUNTING),| Eis 18 
( (Locks, CARRIAGE, 7 


OLocks, „ (STRIKING), 27 7 
(locks, | 


„ „(ON GONQ)] 12 12 


Oles, LIBRARY (MARBLE),| £4 0 


(LOCKS, rere | £10 12 
(Locks, ‘ ‘ £14 0 
(Quocks, l 410 0 
(ons, „ 7 415 0 


u ILLUSTRA ED CaTaLOGUk, 
Boer D in CLOI II, is now Ready, 

post FREE for TWO STAMPS, only of 
M STREETER, 87, CONDUIT-STREET, 


5 —DOURS from BOND STREET, 
LONDON, 1 
GQ UCCESSOR to HANCOCK & COUOMPY., 


LIMITED, 


0 
Coe 
0 

({HAINS, PRINCESS, —, | £2 0 3 
0 
0 
0 


— | French Language „ Tye 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


ALL THE BEST WORKS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
ALL THE BEST WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


ALL THE BEST WORKS IN 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY, 


ALL THE BEST WORKS OF POETRY AND FICTION, 


ALL THE BEST WORKS IN 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


AND 
ALL THE PRINCIPAL REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


Are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copics are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principa 
Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 


ONE GUINEA 


Manchester, 


First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


PER. ANNUM. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MU DIES MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross-strest, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office—4, Kiog Street, Cheapside. 


[ NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


PrincipaL—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 


The success of this Establishment d uring the past twenty- 
three years has led to the erection of a building providing 
accommodation for an increased number of Pupile. 


80, or 86 guineas per annum, according to age. 


Farther pirticulars may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, or to the Secretary, Mr. A. CLAY DEN 


The PUPILS will REASSEMBLE on Fuer, July 29th 


LEVEDON COLLEGE, 
NORTHAMPTON, 


At the last Cambridge Local Examinations, Thirty-two 
Candidates from this School (one-third of the entire number 
of Pupils) presented themselves, of whom 1 were 
successful, Sixteen of the number 3 in Honours, this 
being the largest number of Honours obtained by any School 
in the kingdom, with one exception. Seven of the Honoura- 
men gained among them Sixteen ‘‘ Distinctions in various 
subjects, the largest number of Distinctions” won by any 
School. Since t e above named Examinations, another 
Candidate has taken an Exhibition of 30l. a-year at the 
London University, and a Scholarship of 80. a-year at Trinity 


Terms, inclusive. 


STABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
BELLE VUE HOUSE, STROUD, GLOUCESTER. 


SHIRE, 
Conducted by the Mieses ISACKE, 
Assisted by SEVEN MASTERS, 
7 Half-yearly College Examination conducted by a Master 
of Arts. 
Desirable associations, high wmen‘al culture, and kind and 
liberal treatment are the chief advantages offered. 
Covered Playground, Croquet and Archery Grounds ad- 
joining. 
Vacancies for a few Boarders after the recess; also for Two 
Young Ladies in the Training Class, at reduced terms. 
DU CIES will be RESU MED (p.v.) JuLY 28th. 
Prospectuses, Reports, &o., to be had on application. 


N.B.—Twenty of the Pupils have this year been euccessful 
in the Government Science Examinations. 


Terms, including Latin, Greek, French, and German, 28, G 


Hy GATHEIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CONDUCreED BY THE Mises MIALL. 


M aSTERS., 
French and Italian. Mons. O. C. Caillard. 
erman . ‘ ° - «+ Mdlle, Hottinger. 
Music and Singing . „ J. Saville Stone, Esq., Asso- 
) ciate, a Academy. 
Drawing and Painting . Mr. J. Hoch. 


Dancing and Calisthenics . Mr. C. Smart. 


Chemistry „ Dr. Albert J. Bernays, Pro- 
fesor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. 

Arithmetic . Mr. J. Hepworth. 


The above branches of education are taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. The general English education 
is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a com- 
petent staff of Governesses. 


References to Parents of Pupils, and others, if required. 
SCHOOL will REOPEN on Tugspay, 9th August, 


ESTALOZZIAN BOARDING SCHOOL 
for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Misees TOVELL, 26, KING 
EDWARD’S-ROAD, HACKNRY. 


Special a‘tention to the moral and religious training of the 
Papils. The comforts of home combined with the discipline of 
school. Subjects of instruction comprehensive and so taught 
as to cultivate the mind. Masters attend. House com- 
modious and airy. Separate beds. Extensive recreation 
ground and garden close to a large park and common. 
Keferees: Rev. J. J. Evans, Chaplain Home and Colonial 
Training College; Rev. G. B. Johnson, Evgbaston ; Professor 
Dunning, Home and Colonial Training College; John T. 
Beighton, Eeq., 7, Blomfield-street, City; also the parents 
of Pupils. 

5 The NEXT TERM begins SerpremBer 7th. 


— 


OUTH COAST. — EDUCATION for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
HEATHFIELD HOUSE, PARKSTONE, DORSETSHIRE, 
Midway between Poole and Bournemouth. 
This Establishment, conducted by Rev. WALTER GILL, 
aided by competent masters, will REOPEN (p. v.) on 
THURSDAY, July 28th. 


Terms moderate. References to the Parents of Pupils, 
Pros pectuses on application. 


ENGISTBURY HOUSE, CHRIST- 
CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE. 


Mrs. and Mi-s FLETCHER’S YOUNG LADI1&S8’ SCHOOL 
will RE-OPEN Avousr let. The courre of instruction 
embraces every branch of a sound English Education, 
together with the French, German, Italian Languages, &., &c. 
Hengistbury House is most gress | situated on the South 
Coast. It stands in its own grounds, comprising about ten 
acres, and the Pupils have, in addition to a first-class educa- 
pone Fa every home comfort, all the advantages of a sea-side 
residence, 


Ne’erences to the parents of Pupile. . Prospectuses sent on 
application as above. | 


rp UdoR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST Mit. :, SYDENHAM 


PROFESSORS. 


. Mrs. C. L. Batroun. 


Botany — N Prof. Bentley, King's Coll. 
Globes and Natural Sviencs . Messrs. Wacker & WILLUIaus. 


Music, Theory, &. a Joux BLockusy, beg. 
Harmonium, 4e. , »  «» Herr Louis Disnt. 
Singing aud O. wan „ gs * ( OWARD, Ksq. 
Drawing and Painting . R. W. Buss E-q. 
Geology and Biblical Studies . Rev, J. W. Topp. 


. Dr. Max pov. 
German Language Herr Gerner, 


Referees - Paren's of Pupils and Clergy men 
For Particulars, address the Principal, Mrs. TODD. 


Vy icroria VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADI Conduct 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The — of — 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 


English Literature 


with the French and German Languages ; aleo Piano, Sing- 


| ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters, 


Vk. COOKE BAIN f. S, 
M “SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER. 
106, Cheapside, E. CO. 


Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, 


Claims against Railway and other Public Companies prepared 
and arranged, 


ALL DESORIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, &c, 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities, 


RANCIS MORTON and COMPANY, 
LIMITED, ENGINEERS and GOVERNMENT CON. 
TACTORS. Head Offices and Works, NAYLOR-STREET, 


LIVERPOOL, 
IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 
On a much improved system. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company's Architect. 


Prices on application. 


MOORE & HUNTON, 


CABINET MAKERS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
PAUL STREET AND WORSHIP STREET, 


FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


Beg to solicit an inspection of their Stock of DINING-ROOM, 
DKAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, BEDROOM, and other 
FURNITURE, in various woods aud styles, displayed in 


Show- rooms containing upwards of FORTY 1 ND 
SQUARE FEET of FLOORAGE. tate 


JuLy 27, 1870. 


THE NONOONFORMIST. 
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OZOKERIT 


CHAPMAN’S 


PATENT 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


Containing, in perfect purity, without 


any chemical admixture, all the oon. 


stituents of the finest Wheat. It is an invaluable Infants’ Food, and a most 
nutritious Diet for Children and Invalids. 
DR. ATTFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmacuetical Society :—‘‘ It is incom- 
parably superior to Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Stareh.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggisis, &c., in 3d,, 6d., and 1s. packets, or 3s. tins. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF 


Orlando Jones and Oo., u. BILLITER sr., LONDON, 
Rice Starch, cas sruondtsr anv runner Maps. 


FILMER AND SON’S 


DINING-TABLES, SIDEBOARDS, DINNER- 
WAGGONS, &o. 


The t t of Dining-room Furniture in the 
Dre. A 


$1 and 83, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREBST, W. 
Plans taken and estimates given free of charge. 


ONE POUND EQUALS FORTY-TWO. 


An important fact, certified by eminent Analysts who have 


Whitehead’s Essence of Beef. 


Bold in boxes from 28. 3d, * all Grocers, Italian Warebouse- 

men, and and Wholesale of Oopland and Co., 

Travers and Sons, Preaton and Bons, Crosse and B'ackwell, 
and B. Lazenby and Son. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT. Amsterdam Exhibition, 1869. First Prize, 
being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British, French, 
Prussian, Russian, I Dutch, and other Governments. 
Dr. Lankester writes Extract of Meat: But there 
is a difference in flavour, and here, asin all other kinds of 
food, it is the flavour that makes the quality.“ It is easen- 
tially on account of the fine meaty flavour, as distinguished 
from the burnt taste of other Extracts, that LIBBIG GOM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT defeated all Australian and other sorts at 


24 Havre, and Amsterdam, and is so universally preferred 
markets. 

One pint of fine-flavoured Beef-tea at 21d. Most convenient 
“ee oo Liebig’s, the in tors, Signa 
ture an ever r, and ask distinctly for LIEBIG M. 
PANY'S AIO. sia: 

O O ALS. — LEA and O 0.8 
LOWEST Sunn PRICES.—Hetton or Lambton 
by screw steamers and railway, 238s. ; 


19s.; Barnsley, 186.; best Derby, 18.; Kitch Na.; 
Cobbles, 16. Od.; Hartley, 17s. ; Nuts, 15s. ; Tanfield Moor, 
20s.: mall, 128. Coke, 14s. } 2. Net cash. 
Delivered 3 screen Depots. Highbury and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, N. B.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kings 
land-road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s cross 
and Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. 
No Agents. 


AL.—- GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 


COMPANY, Established 1838.—Best Coals only.—Cash 


Ss. G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walisen 


the most durable, 


and 
H. R. H. the Duke 18, Cornhill; 44 
Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet Wharf, 
ham Wbart W 4 de Hi — Hieb 
leval Station, Crystal Palace ; also at Brighton at local prices, 


A DELIGHTFUL & LASTING FRAGRANCE, 
With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CBLEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d, od. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 


— — 


(OHILDREN TEETHING.—At no period of 


young life is more y and trouble given to mothers 
and purses oe. when are “ou their teeth. 


— Syrnp, which has 
a century. It is innocent, effi- 

to the child. Nene genuine without 
and Bons, 95 


EST FOOD for INFANTS. 


„ Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.“ Dr. 
H. Barker on Right Foods. The Infant Prince thrives 
it as a Should.“ — Social Science Review. 

1 hly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 
No or g required. Tins, 1s., 2s., 66, and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond-street, 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE'S HERBAL | ona she pert 


at 46. each. Wholesale A Ed warde; Old 
Obange (formerly of 67, Sts Paul's), Codes ” 


„of absence from home, and are sing the surest means of 
; Bold in Bags aed Boxes 


relieved by applying to the | 4) 


PER DCE, PSR don. 
3 S. CORNHILL SHERRY, 8.3 
This elegant, dry, pure, Cadis Wine, 

pecially Shi CHARLES WATSON and Oo., is 
— 1 e pags 
EXCELLENT OLARBT, 1c. per doz. with fine bouquet. 
com List free. Oar Terms 


ve . 1 
cash, blished 1798. A Sample Bottle may be ° 
CHARLES WAT6ON and Co., 30, CORNHILL. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISEY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1866. 

The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY 
Prise Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
wholesome. 

r > 82 at the — * in Len- 
3 * 3 a ipal towns in Bngland; or 
— 4 at 8, ˖ Feen London V. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina» 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


the Dublis 
and very 


MPERFECT DIGESTION and ASSIMI- 
LATION, CONSUMPTION and WASTING. 


SAVORY and MOORB'’S PANOREATIO EMULSION and 


PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. The 
are the only remedies yet known for the of 


Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea when taking it, while’ 


they aleo efficiently sappy She place of the oil when the 
a 


stomach cannot tolerate These facts are now attested b 


t. 
the published records of re 


from which accompany each bottle, price . to Zils. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 


148, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


NOTE.—SAVORY and MOOR#’S name and trade mark on 
each bottle. 


A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 

dissolving TIDMAN’S SBA BALT in ordinary water. 
— — with this Salt ou * m, i. aod the 
benefits of a course of sea ba — the inconvenience 


giving tone to your constitution. 
all Chemists and Druggista. Beware of imitations. 


by 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and 


prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt fo the 
surest way of eradicating rheumatism, ne 


sciatica, 
. dula 
tay £75 Pend Bena ip eee Seppe as Be 
ware of imitatious. 


RUPTURBES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVEK 


TRULS, no steel round the body, is 
recommended Ay age: Sed edvantages 
—lst. F 4 of application; 2: 
liability to chafe or excoriate; Srd. It may worn with 


Dr in ong pesisoe of the boty, Sy alah or Say 
he 2 4 perfectly * 


inconvenience to the wearer, and is 


observation. 
** We do not hesitate to give to this invention our uali. 
fied approbation; and we strenously advise the use of it to all 
hose who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from 3 we 
apparatus or trucs 9s from that which we have the bighest 
and State Gazette. 


. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
a Bingle Truss, 16s., 218., 266. 64., and Sis, 64 


Price of a Double Truss, 81s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 


8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 420, and 52s. „ 1s. 104, 
Post Office Orders to be made peygble to John bite, Post 


NEW PATENT 


larly 
l and — 
PRAINS, nd weulag of the 


13 in all cases * of the 
L 1 VEINS, 8 

light in texture, and v D en [ibe en 
oe Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s,, and 16s, 


nn White, Manufacturer, 998, Piovadilly, London; 


Lemonade. N 


3 
(PATENTED). Traggas bas sot el bss 


sively, 


7 — 


S 2828222 


ount- street, Grosvenor - equare, 


5. C. VAUGHAN, 180, M 
Loa 


don, W. . 

FBAS CARACAS COCOA. 
* qualities, of this new . due 

to the use of Caracas Jooo 2 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
refreshing — — 2 wholesome beverage 
has ever been manu ured.’*—Morning Post. 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA 


% Asan inv „ refresher, 
and nourisher, a8 be o highly recommended to 
the general commupity.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


the Purest, Strongest, Cheapest, and Best. 
Prices,2s.4d.—2s.8d.—8s.—8s.4d.&8s.8d.1b. 


Genuine packets signed WHS Horneman V 
Original Importers of the Pure Tea, free from mineral powder. 


9 53 AGBNTS ARS APPOINTED— 
9 


OHBBMIGTS, S., in the COUNTRY— 
CONFECTIONERS in LONDON. 


— 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


abo. IA AND PERRINS. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Vonnoigeeura, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,"’ 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRING' SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONG, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and 


Agentsa—OROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thrc uchout the World. 


PURE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’. 


Ellie’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer aters and 
one genuine unless Corks branded R. Ellis & 
Sen, Zaina, and each bottle bears their trade mark—Goat 
en a 
Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 


London Agents: W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta-street, 
Oavendish-equare. 


ä 


s 


GODDARD’S PLATE-POWDER 


(NON-MERCU RIAL). 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 


ta throughout United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
DEST end EST article late. 


Sold by Chemists, and &c., in Boxes, I8., 
2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


— 


CROSBY’S 
ALSAMIC COUGH 


ELIXIR. 


‘ 


ee ee ee 9 9 


„ 


72⁴ 


THE NONCUNFORMIST. 


Juty 27, 1870. 


HOME TOURS. 


— 


N MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


MODERN LONDON. 3s. 6d. 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, SUFFOLK, and 
NORFOLK. [Just ready. 


KENT and SUSSEX. 10a. 
SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE OF WIGHT. 
10s, : 


oar BUCKS, and OXFORDSHIRE. 
8, Ou. 


WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 10s. 
DEVON and CORNWALL. 10s. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, 
CESTER. 6a. 6d. 


SOUTH WALES. 5a. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. 6s. 6d. 


DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, and 
_, NOTTS. 7s. 6d. 


SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE, and LANCA- 
SHIRE. [Just ready. 


YORKSHIRE, 12s. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 9a. 
WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND. 6s, 


and WOR- 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK OF SCOTLAND. 9s. 


— — 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK OF IRELAND. 12s. 


MURRAY’S 
CATHEDRAL HANDBOOKS. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION — Wiwcuester, 


Salisbury, Ex WELLS, Rocugster, CanTEsBury, 
and CuicnxsTer, With 110 Illusttations. Two Vols. 24s, 


EASTERN DIVISION — Oxrorp, Prrer- 


pornovuaH, Er, Nonwion, and Lincotw, With 90 Ius 
trations. 188. ' 


WESTERN DIVISION—Bristot, Grovces- 


Tun, Hergronp, Woroesrer, and Licuriztp. With 60 
Illustrations. 16s, 


NORTHERN DIVISION — York, Ripon, 


DurnHwaM, CARLISLE, CHEST and Mancugster, With 
60 Illustrations. Two Yeo. Ms. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 257, 


1 
is publisued THIS DAY, July lech. 
 OonrTunts. 


I, Lord Stanhope’s Queen Anno, 
II. The Church and the Age. 
III. Mr. Disraeli’s ** Lothalr.“ 
IV. The Police of London, 
V. Dr. Newman's Grammar of Assent. 
VI. Baths and Bathing - places, Ancient and Modern. 
VII. The Rig- Veda. 
VIII. Letter- Writing, 
IX. The Administration of the Army. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, price 6d., 
THE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
Juty, 1870, 


Contents.—The Heath Family of Maze Pond—The Moabite 
Btone—Trades and Industrial tions of the Bible—The 
late Mrs. Leader, of Northcourt, AK. Notes — 


. 
Chronicle of the British and Irish Baptist Home 
Yates am Alexander, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, 
Wholesale Agents—Pewtress 2 and Gould, Ave Maria - 
no. 


The LIFE of the WORLD to COME. 


EAVEN and HELL. By Emanve. 
Swepenpora. With Preface by the Recrox of Win- 
wick, Northamptonshire (circ, 1769), This work is divided 


into three parte, treating res vely~1, Of Heaven. 2. Of 
the Intermediate State. 3. Of Holl. 


It contains much which cannot but appear and 
novel to the reader uvacquainted with the other writings of 
this singularly gifted man. Its varied and wonde: ful contents, 
if carefully led, are such as to lead the serious and re 
flecting Christian to conclude that, be his peculiar views in 
other respects what they may, the author here supplies a most 
1 antidote against the gross materialism and practical 

nfidelity of the last and the present century. 
James Spiers, 30, Bloomsbury-street, W. O. 


Price 8s. 6d. 


DIVIDENDS 
10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 


This Month's Number ready. 
It contains all the ing and Safest Stock and Share, 
. vestments, 


CAPITALISTS, SHARBHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will Gnd the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide 
Meserse. Sharp and Co,,S8tock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, » (Established 1652). 


Bankers; Ler on and Westminster, Lothbury, E. O. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
AUGUST 1, 1870, 


“TNVERY WEEK.” Fourth Year's Issue. 


Tracta, each consisting of 4 * with Engravings 
and Ornamental Headings, 18. per 100. 


No. 188. Hidden 


180. What Poople you Christians ought to be.“ 
190, God's mt bry 
191, The Right and the Wrong Light, 


Happy Homes. 


TRACTS. 
Derr PUT OFF. First Series. No. 505. 
2s. per 100. 


WILT THOU BE MADE WHOLE? a 
pine and ita Application, First Series, No. 507. 2s, 
per * 


LAID ON HIS SHOULDER REJOICING : 
Narrative Series, No. 1,178. 26. per 100. 


1 HANDBILLS. Octavo, each 


with an Engraving. Nos. 67 to 74. 10d. per 100. 

Suited for Open-Air Services and general circulation. 
BOOKS. : 

OURS of CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 


Translated from the German of Dr. THoLtvuck. With 
a Preface by the Rev. Horativs Bonar, D. D. Feop. 8vo, ge., 


ALICE BENSON’S TRIALS. With En- 
avings. Small royal, ls., boards; 18. 6d., extra 
— gilt edges. | 


PORTUGU ESE. 


AS GUERRAS DA FAMOSA CIDADE DE 
rg ye (Runyan's Holy War.) 18mo, Engravings. 
8. *s 


The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 161, 
Piceadilly ; and sold by the Booksellers, 


Fecp. 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d., 


RIMARY TRUTHS of RELIGION. By 
Tuomas M. CLank, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Rhode Island. 
Contents.—Is there a Goi —Does God rule ?- Does God 
hold man responsible? ~Hae God ever made a direct revela- 
tion to man?—By what form of proof is God's revelation 
established ?—Why do we believe the Bible to be inspired 1— 
Did Christ rise from the dead? d&c., &0. 


“The propositions are put with admirable conciseness, 
clearness, and force.’’—British Quarterly. 

% The whole work is one wich may be put into t! e band of 
any thoughtful, sivoere unbelicv-r. Its candour will awaken 
adwiration and its reasoning lead to faith,”—Literary World. 


London: Bell aad Daldy. 


New Periodical, 3d. monthly, 


UNDAY MORNING consisting of Original 

Articles characterised by Evangelical th Brok, 
Comprehensive, and Thoughtful. Royal svo, toned pape r, 
handsomely printed. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


ASHINGTON CHRONICLE says:— 
„It in a pleasure to us to commend the WAVERLEY, 

OWL, and PICKWICK PENS,” 

SOUTHERN KANZAS ADVANCE says:— 


% These Pens have just been introduced in Washington 
2 ** the demand for them is spreading like a pra irie 
re,’ 


717 BRITISH JOURNALS have recommended 
these Pens to their Readers, For their names, see the 
% Edinburgh Review” for July, 1870, 


Bold everywhere, ls. per box; by post, ls. Id. 


MAOCNIVEN and CAMERON, Patentees and Manufacturers, 
23, Blair-street, Edinburgh. 


| ()XFORD MOURNING STATIONERY, 


0 
REGISTERED.—The OXFORD MOURNING NOTE- 
PAPER and ENVELOPES are prepared in the usual tze and 
widths of bleck-edged stationery. In this new and elegant 
pattern the border is placed at a short distance from the 


extreme edge of the „ and crosses at the corners after the 
style of the cele Oxford frames, Sold by Stationers 
every where, 


Sole Proprietors, TERRY, STONEMAN, and CO., Whole- 
sale Stationers, Hatton-garden, London, EC. | 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 

BOOKS, and es requisite for the Counting-house, 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade, The Forms and Account Books requised 
under The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in 
stock. Share Certiticates Engraved and Printed. Ofiicia) 
Beals Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
2 oy, E. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, London. 


OLMAN’S 
RITISH CORN - FLOUR, 
: PREPARED FROM RICE, 
the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of people, is un+quelled for Bianc-Mange, Cus- 
tards, P Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most whole- 
some and y-digestible Food for Children and Iuvalids. 


Grun PRRITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Makes a delicious Blanc-Mange 
Conn 


and Baked Pudding. 
RITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Orne 


Makes nice Infants’ Food, and for 
thickening Milk, 


RITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Makes the best Cup - Pudding, and 
most delicious Custard, 


YRITISH CORN - FLOUR 
ls the best article ever offered to 
the publie, 


Celan 


In IIb., b., and Alb. Packets. 
TESTIMONIALS, 
EDWIW LANKESTER, M b., F. R. 8., a6: 
** Rice-Flour is Corn - Flour, and I regard this preparation of 


Messrs. Colman’s as superior to avything of th 
before the public.” per J g o e kind now 


SHERIDAN MUEFRAT, u. b., Professor at the Liverpool 
College of Chemistry, writes: 


„Jean highly recommend it as a palatable and j 
tible and nutritious food,” | very diges 


attendance, wees. Sitting 


Sold by all reapectable Grocers, &. 


QUEENSLAND. 


UEENSLAND under the Land Act of 1868 

and the Immigration Act of 1869. Land acquired on 

easy terms. Assisted and Free Passages. Information and 
particulars to be obtained on application. 


JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General, 


Queensland Government Offices, 
82, Charing Cross, 
Removed from 2, Old Broad Street. 


AST of ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited). 


CuainMan—EDWARD GRIMWADBE, Esq., J. P., 
Mayor of Ipswich. ) 


NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD, HERTS. 


The object of this School is to afford the Sons of Noncon- 
formiste the best education on the lowest possible terms. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Szpremsber 2, 1870. 


The Examiners a nted for the year 1870 are the Rev. 
Jas. 8 „ M. A., D. D.; the Rev. H. R. Reynolds, B. A., 
D. D., President of the Cheshunt College; and J. F. Moulton, 

„ M. A., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, Senior 
Wrangler in 1868. 


For terms and pro uses, apply to the Rev. RICHARD 
ALLIOTT, B. A, 2 * 


ORT HE RN CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, SILCOATES HOUSE, WAKEFIELD. 
ä PRINCIPAL : 

The Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M. A., LL. D., M. R. I. A. 

The above School receives, in addition to the Zons of 
Ministers, a limited number of the Sons of Laymen, who are 
carefully instructed in all the branches of a sound classical 
mathematical, and commercial education, and are p 
me any department of business, or for entrance at the Univer- 
sities. 

The School will REOPEN, after the Midsummer Vacation, 
on Fripay, August 5, 1870. 

Application for the admission of Pupils to be addressed to 
the Principal. 


1 ROYAL MATERNITY CHARITY. 


Patrow—Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
PResiDENT—His Grace the Duke of ARGYLL, K. T. 

Ins ituted 1757, for epee oor Married Women at their 
own habitations—greatly NEEDS ADDITIONAL S8UB- 
SCRIBERsS., 

Namber of women delivered last year, 3,439. 

A 8 with a brief description of the Charity, its 
objest advantages, will be g forwardei on appliea- 


tion. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are respectfully and 
earnestly solicited. 


Bankers—Messrs, Ro bar ta, Lubbock, and Oo., Lombard-street, 


JOHN SABROO, Secretary. 
Office, 81, Finsbury-square. 


APTIST UNION of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. 


The AUTUMNAL SESSION will be held in St. ANDREW'S 
STREET CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE, on Werpmespay and 
THURSDAY 21 and 323, Rev. WILLIAM 
ROBINSON, Chairman. 

Applications for accommodation to be made to either of the 
Local Secretaries not later than September 7th. 

Mr. W. 8. ALDIS, M. A., St. Andrew’s-street, 

Rev. J. P. CAMPBELL, Zion House, Local 

Mr. JOHN B. FOSTER, B. A., Scrope-terrace, ( Secretaries. 

Mr. TAMES NOTTER, Beech House, 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE > 


HOTEL, 47, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W. O. Beds, 
from 1s. 64. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s, 8d. 


See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book, 

% We are more than satisfied ; we are truly delighted to find 
in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We s 
certainly highly recommend Shirley's to all our friends,”—J, 
RoBsRrts, rne. 

** As on all previous visite, I can testify that this is the most 
comfortable home I find whea away from home.“ -W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. ° 

“ After visiting various places in Bogland, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its com the 1 com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 


the et mg Hotel par excellence."—J, K. Kanouzs 
Toronto, C. W. sit ‘ 


ERSHAW’S FAMILY and PRIVATE 
HOTEL, 14, Charter House-square, Aldersgate-atroet, 


Visitors to London will meet vith a comfortable home at 
the above Fatablishment, which = 12 and centrally 
situated within five minutes’ wal, of the General [ cat Office 


and one minute from the Alde.sgate-street station of the 
Metropolitan Railway. * 


Terms 5s. day, inclaudigg 


Bed, Breakfast, Tea, and . 


SPECIAL 1b LADIES. 


FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 


0 JAMES frayon ¢ Co.. 13, 77, and 78, St. Paul's 

urchyard, res u v t 

: ~ Smell pectfully _ n to the following 

SILKS —Black Grovie-Buez, from £2 2%, the 
— Black toe cag iene Gro-Grains 
wear guaranteed, Silks, from 
£i 84 ld. the dress, Bed 

—Silk Jackets, from 10s. 6d. ; Cloth ditto, 
from 10s. 9d.; Velveteen ditto, from 
10s. 9d. ; Waterproofs, from 10s. 6d. 

—The new-figured Rep, 100, 9d. the fall 
dress ; Satin Cloth, ia. 94, tbe full 


rees, 
FRENCH PIQUES—1s. eu, per ent, Oambrios, 6M. 
aud 71d. Pe | 
Family Linous, Ribbons, Lace, Gloves, Hosiery y Trimmings, 
Fancy Goods, &e, | 
FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


JACKETS 


DRESSES 


14 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., 7 *, a " 1 
Churchyard. „ 1 vine 


— — 
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